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The Wool Clip is Over!! 


The Wool Clip is over, and we are now 
prepared to lcok at the history of the clip, 
and take a slight review of it. We may pre. 
mise there probably has never been a season 
in which the the whole clip has been sold so 
rapidly, and in which the wool of the State 
has been swept so clean of this article of its 
produce. The prices as a general rule have 
been satisfactory. The delay occasioned by 
the rains about the middle of June, was a 
godsend, for it kept many out of the market 
who would have sold before prices were fairly 
up to high water mark, but when wool grow 
ers did come in, it was all at once, and the 
fleeces melted beneath the hot competition 
of buyers like snow in midsummer. 

We now say that, in comparison with other 
produce, and taking the state of trade, with 
the condition of manufacturers during the 








past two years into consideration that the}. 


wool crop has actually been sold for more 
than its real valueto the consumer. The 
average price paid for the clip throughout 
this State has been about two cents per pound 
more than last year. It may be asked how 
has this been brought about. Well, we well 
tell you, for we happen to know, From last 
December, in spite of the utmost efforts of 
holders at the east, who got up wool sales in 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York, prices 
declined ; and why? In the first place there 
was considerable excitement to get hold of 
the wool of 1859, by dealers and speculators. 
These men when they go ioto the market to 
buy wool, get discounts as # general rule at 
four months, and if times are not very tight, 
at the end of that time they get a renewal 
ranging frem two to four months more. This 
action of the capitalists affords them eight 
months in which to sell their wool, and dur. 
ing that time it is of the utmost importance 


that they should keep up prices, From No- 
vember till February there may always be no- 
ted strong attempts to make sales, and if the 
manufacturers are encouraged by orders and 
prices the chances are good. Last winter 
these chances were bad, and hence from De- 
cember till June prices declined. Besides 
this the manufacturers as a class, having ra- 
ther lost on the year’s business, owing to the 
immense importations, they had undoubtedly 
come to the conclusion not to go into the 
wool market this season. We know of let- 
ters upon letters from April up to the middle 
of June, in answer to enquiries, declining or 
stating that unless purchases could be made 
st five to seven cents lower than last years 
rates, not a poand would be purchased.— 
This general feeling amongst the manufactur- 
ers, left the field open to speculators, and by 
and bye, on a sober second thought the man- 
ufacturers began to think first that wool 
would be bought at low rates any way, sec 


209 | ond that it would not do to let the specula- 


tors get the clip into their hands at these low 
rates, and finally, they come to the conclusion 
that they might as well purchase a few thous 

and pounds, as they were the only ones, and 
their neighbors were not going into market. 
The aggregate of these orders, with the easi 

ness of the money market east, made a great 
number of bayers, and finally the several 
manufacturers who each thought they were 
going in alone, finding all their neighbors on 
hand as well as themselves, the barriers they 
had set up were broken down, and good prices 
swept the wool clip out of the hands of the 
growers in less than ten days. Those who 
hold on now with the hopes of doing better, 
must recollect that the tide has been at its 
full flow, and is now ontheturn. Wool that 
has been bought to hold in this State at 45 to 
46, ought to be solid whenever 47 or 48 can be 
obtained forit. Interest, commissions, trans. 
portation and other costs render it necessary 
that wool when offered in the eestern market 
in three to four months from now, should 
bring from six to eight cents per pound more 
that its first cost. If the manufacturers 
should be encouraged by orders for winter 
goods, wool may do this, but thsre are a 
great many chances that it will not. Our 
buyers in this State ought to run no risk of 
the kind. 

Again the history of the wool clip presents 
another aspect. The readers of the Fakmer 
are well aware that we at an early dey strong- 
ly and earnestly advised them not to put their 
wool on the market early. Well there are 
a good many men who pretend to be farmers 
who think they are too poor to take the agri- 
cultural paper of their own State, and among 
these were lots who did not attend to this 
part of their business; they therefore crowded 
their wool inte market among the first, and 
sold. The consequence was that about a 
million of pounds were purchased at low 
rates. One of the largest wool buyers in this 
State had at least fifty agents employed early 
to pick up every pound that was offered.— 
The consequence was that out of orders to the 
amount of a million, he purchased from 500,- 
000 to 600,000 pounds at an average of less 
than 36 cents, the balance cost from 2 to 3 
cents a pound more than the same last year. 
He met us the day before yesterday, and tuld 
up frankly that there was not a wool grower 
in this State or Ohio that did not owe us ei- 
ther a hat or pair of boots, for if we had kept 
quiet, nearly the whole clip would have been 
bought by the eastern folks at an average of 
373 cents, This coming from the largest 
wool dealer in this State, is pretty good tes- 
timony to the benefits we have confered on 
the wool growing interests for this year. We 
do know very well that no journal, of any 
kind, in New York, Ohio, Illinois or Michigan 
took up the tame views, and pressed them so 
firmly and earnestly on the attention of the 
wool growers as the MioniaaN Farmes, and 
we believe it has materially aided in adding to 
the working capital of this State fully from 
$150,000 to $200,000, and we refer to its files 
and the articles that have been copied from it 
and approved by leading journals throughout 
the whole northwest, as well as at the east, as 


testimony too strong to be gainsayed, and 
also to As of our readers who had Tollowed 





our advice. 


Butter Making. 


The State of Michigan produces a great 
deal of butter, some of it excellent in quality, 
but the greater portion so pcorly made, so 
badly fitted for keeping, and so irregularly 
packed, that it commands only the very low- 
est prices. Within the past month, we have 
been requested by a number of merchants in 
this city to call attention to the great loss 
which the farmers of the State sustain by rea- 
son of the condition of the butter that is sent 
to this market, and which is sent eastward for 
a market. 

Moees Field, Esq., one of the most impor 
tant dealers in groceries, stated to us that one 
of the difficulties he had experienced was in 
the keeping quality of the butter that was 
sent to him, and he attributed the low grade 
of the butter in a great degree to the very in- 
ferior kind of salt which was used. In many 
cases where he procured a choice article, he 
had himself furnished the salt, which was to 
be used in the manufacture. This salt was 
the finest Turk’s Island, or else the finest 
quality of Liverpool dairy salt. Butter made 
with care on the part of the dairy women, 
and with this quality of salt, was found to 
keep perfectly sweet, and invariably sold for 
the highest priee. And what was of more 
importance, when properly packed in mer- 
chantable packages, it withstood transporta- 
tion well, and sold for the same prices as the 
best Ohie and Orange county butter in the 
New York and Boston markets. The rapid- 
ity of transportation by railroad facilitates so 
much the transportation of all country pro- 
duce, that a few cents on the price of such 
an artiele as butter aids materially in prom-- 
ting its exportation. But this exportation is 
barred by the low grades of most of that 
which is forwarded from the interior The 
best salt is the pure rock erystal, ground or 
made fine in a mortar, The fine salt that 
comes from the New York springs, is mostly 
adulterated with foreign matters, and is in a 
great measure wanting io strength, and is not 
a good preservative. It is, however, that 
which is used mostly throughout the State for 
dairy purposes, and it unques‘ionabl; affects 
the quality of the butter that is made and 
sent to market. In fact if we look at the 
price of firkin butter for the past season, we 
find that it ranges from 8 to 10 cents per 
pound, while prime quality is sold in New 
York at from 18 to 20 cents, prime Ohio at 
14 to 18 cents, and western brings only 10 
to12 cents. Well made, well packed butter 
is actually wanted in this parket at the pres- 
ent time and is scarce. When it does come 
in, it commands 12 cents to 14 cents, while 
the ordinary firkin butter is on hand in any 
guantity at from 8 to 10 cents, 


Another point of much importance is the 
method of putting up butter to keep. In 
the directions given by one of the largest com- 
mission houses of New York, we find the fol- 
lowing, which meets the point. There should 
be uniformity. Where a dairyman puts up 
packages of butter of an inferior size and ap- 
pearance, and each containing a certain qual- 
ity, the character of that dairy very soon be- 
comes known to the trade, and the article fur 
nished by it is sought for at all times. Mr. 
Field informed us that a dairyman in Homer, 
Calhoun county, to whom he supplied the best 
quality of dairy salt, sent him his butter with 
great regularity, the packages were always 
known, and he had no difficulty in obtaining 
the highest rates, for them, even when placed 
alongside of the produce of the most highly 
esteemed daries of New York. The directions 
for packing referred to are the following: 


“White oak firkins with smooth, round 
hickory hoops, holding about 100 pounds, are 
most largely used, and decidedly the best 
when the article is to be kept a long time—no 
other can be used for shipping. Half firkin 
tubs, or the regular firkin sawed in two, with 
a flat cover nailed’ upon the t8p is a favorite 
package for choice butter. Wash tubs or 
tubs with straight staves, largest at top, with 
cover or lid shutting over and strapped down 
with pieces of leather or tin, are much used in 
some sections. They are very convenient for 
the domestic trade. They are commonly 





made of ash, which is next to white oak for 





this purpose. Maple, whitewood, and other 
soft woods are unfit, as they soak largely and 
impart injurious flavors to the butter. But- 
ter may be advantageously kept under brine 
while at the dairy, but when finally closed up 
for market the pickle should be carefully 
turned off anda cloth wet in strong brine 
spread over the top. The top head of the 
firkin or the lid of the tub should never touch 
the butter.” 





A Flock of Pure Spanish Merino—Golden 
Drop Wheat. 


Some two years ago, whilst visiting the town 
of White Lake, in Oakland county, we had 
the opportunity of examining a flock of Me- 
tino sheep belonging to Mr. Rebert Garner. 
At the very first glance, we were struck with 
the remarkable even appesrance of this flock 
in form, size, in shade of color, in countenance, 
carriage, and every point that would natural- 
ly be observed by one who had seen many 
flocks. In fact, almost every ewe in the flock 
might have been taken as a model. Theso 
sheep we noticed in the Farmer at the time, 
we considered one of the finest flocks of pure 
bred Merinos wo had ever seen in this State 
and we have not had occasion to change our 
opinion much since then, though we have not 
seen the flock again. Mr. Garner had the 
opportunity to purchase a lot of pure bred 
Spanish Merinos, brought from Vermont, in 
1856, and after he got them, he discarded the 
whole of the shecp which he had been breed. 
ing up to that time, and did not allow his 
flock to be mixed with any other sheep, no 
matter bow fine they were, up to the time 
that we saw them. What he may hate done 
since we don’t know, but no money would 
have tempted us to admit a grade or inferior 
sheep of any quality, into such a flock, had 
we been possessed of it, and we think no rea 
sonable price would have been too high for 
bucks of the pure Spanish race, with which to 
seek for its still higher improvement. This 
year Mr. Garner sends us the following letter 
showiog what his sheep have done; and we 
are pleased to receive it, and we are sure our 
readers will read it with as much satisfaction 
as we have: 

Mr. Epitor MicnicaAN Farugr :—Sir— 
I take the liberty of sending you a statement 
of my sheep shearing this year. My sheep 
are Spanish Merinos, the same that I had when 
you saw them, only my flock is larger. 

I sheared one hundred and sixteen sheep, 
which yielded me seven hundred and t wenty- 
six Ibs., which is an average of six los anda 
fraction over a quarter per head, all well 
washed cn the sheep. I sheared my sheep 
two weeks earlier this year than last, so that 
I had but a growth of eleven months and s 
half. Isoid my wool for 46 cents per lb.— 
My sheep have good shelter in winter, with 
plenty good clover hay, with three oe of} ; 
salt per ton. 

I fed twelve quarts of oats a day till Feb- 
ruary, then I fed them one bushel of rataba- 
gas a day till I fod them about fifty bushels ; 
then I gave them twelve quarts oatsa day 
till they were turned to grass, Another 
thing about the treatment of my sheep that I 
consider of importance, is that their sheds 
should he kept clean, and to do this I give 
them straw at noon every day. I put the 
straw in their racks, and then before I give 
them their hay at night, I clean the straw out 
of the racks, and that makes a good warm 
bed for them and keeps them clean. 


At shearing time I number each sheep as 
fast as shorn, and record the number and 
weight of fleece, which enables me to distin- 
guish ata glance between heavy and light 
shearers, which is very convenient in choosing 
my ewes for breeding, I think the Spanish 
Merinos the most profitable breed of sh:ep 
for farmers to keep on account of their yield 
of wool. I have anumber of bucks to dis- 
pose of should any of my brethren wish to 
purchase now. I don’t say that my sheep 
can’t be beat in the State, but I do think that 
there are not many that go ahead of them.— 
The wheat midge is very busy at work in this 
vieinity in fields of white: varieties, and in the 
late heads of the Mediterranean and the 
Golden Drop. I think the Golden Drop isa 
better variety than the Mediterranean. It is 


as early; it is a bald wheat, and has a stiffer 
straw, and therefore don’t crinkle, and is a ten- 
der wheat to grind. I had both varieties lass 
year sown in the same field; the Mediterra- 
nean was cowed first, I sowed 12 acres Medi- 
terranean and 94 Golden Drop in the same 
field. The Mediterranean 26 bushels per 
acre and the Golden Drop 30. I have both 
varieties this year, and I think the Golden 
Drop is best. 

It has been very wet here for a few daya, 
and it has rained almost all tho forenoon, se 
thatI have taken the opportunity to write 
this my first communication to the Micuigam 
Faruer, and which I presamo you will not 
find without some blunders. 

Yours truly, 


ROBERT GARNER. 
White Lake, July 5, 1860. 





Brush Drains. 

As there appears to be a manifest interest 
among farmers on the subject of drainings; I 
thought that I would give, through the chan- 
nel of your valuable parer, my experience in 
constructing draine with brush, instead o¢ 
tile. 

In making brush drains, it is necessary that 


*} you should havea clay eubsoil; for if your 


soil is sandy, or gravely, the drain will soon 
fill, and become useless, 

Dig your trench about the eame dimensions 
ag you would for tile; take any kind of straight 
brush, trim them up pretty close, and place 
the finest brush in the bottom of the trench, 
and the larger portion on the top, being care- 
ful to place them with the butts up stream; 
fill the trench to about the depth of eight 
inches when pressed down; I would add that 
the brush should be free from leaves as they 
(the leaves) would impede the progress of the 
water; cover with straw or marsh hay, as in 
tile draining. 

A drain can be constructed in this way at 
trifling expense, and for a number of year 
will answer every purpose of a tile drain; they 
are used in England, and about the average 
length of time that they will do good service 
is twenty years. 


J. W. T. 
Southfeld, Fuby 2, 1860, 


ooo 


The Universal Plow. 


Col, F. Holbrook, of Brattleboro, Vt, hae 
invented what he calls a Universal Plow.— 
This very desirable implement is thus named 
from the fact that it has twelve different sizee 
and forms of moldboard, each nicely fitting 
one common standard and the frame-work— 
thus adapting the plow to a wide variety of 
soils and culture. Each mold-board is con- 
structed to perform its respective work in a 
thorough and finished style. The advantages 
of having the various mold-boards, needed for 
different soils and nodes of culture, combined 
in one general implement, rather than made 
up soparably in several plows, the saving of 
expenses thereby and of sturage, are too ap- 
parent to need more than the bare mention. 
The Universal Plow is sold, with one mold- 
board only, or with any number of mold- 
boards, as the purchaser may select. The 
whole series, probably, would not be wanted 
by farmers generally. With four mold-boards 
he has an equivalent to five separate plows, 
requiring from three to five minutes to shift 
the mold-boards; or for changing the Michi- 
gan or double plow, into a first rate stubble 
plow; or to transform that into either a four 
cattle or two cattle greensward plow for inter. 
vale or other smooth land—flat furrows; or 
by changing mold-boards we have a some. 
what differently constructed plow for rocky 
upland, flat furrows. By substituting a differ- 
ent formed mold-board we have the perfect 
lap-furrow plow, for clayey, or other stiff soils. 
We trust our farmers will fally appreciate the 
importance of this invention. The perfecting 
of this plow is the result of years of study, 
guided by the practical and scientific labors 
of Col.H. ‘The various mold-boards, and all 
other parts, are fashioned and finished upon 
the most accurate mathematical principles.— 
In speaking as above, I know whereof I affirm, 
from the fact of my owning and using one of 
these plows for over a year past.—Lavt Bart 
Lert, in VV. H, Journal. 
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The Dairy 1 
account of the expe 
Herkerniér gounty, New Y 
Swine. 

And, now I will state to you, from the ex- 
perience I have had for thirty-five years in 
raising and fattening pork. I do not deem 
it necessary, that I-recite largely about. the 
different breeds, and -how they were obtained. 

Itis true there isa great difference in the 
breed of hogs, although in the Patent Office 
Report 0. 1858, it speaks of a gent’eman in 
Indiana who ‘desired’ to know what kind of 
hogs was best. He went to a farmer, and in 

answer tO his inquiry pointed’ to his corn 

crib, ‘and said “that is what I depend on for 
thé breed.” ‘ This Report simply states that 
the king of hogs, was ealled the Irish Grazier, 
and ‘which is all there is said on the subject. 

But as I said before I think there is a wide dif- 
ference ,and it isseén in the raising, the thrift, 
their fineness of meat,thickness of skin, &c. In 
my opinion the best breed of hogs that we 
have are the Leicestershire, Berkshire and 
Suffolk, and yet I would not want those full 
blooded to make good pork, and that profita 
ble. For: superior fine meat the Suffolk} 
stands first, but the Berkshire give us the 
best hams and shoulders; they contain more 
lean meat in proportion to their weight and 
are-plump and fall. The Leicestershire hog 
is a coarser animal in all respects, body, limb 
and lard. “lis not often one can get the 
best pork and the best hams at the same time. 
I would advise al, when they have a pig 
three or four weeks old with large clumsy 
limbs, und thick lopped ears, to kill it as soon 
as it is catible; do not sell it to your neigh- 
bor, for you will cheat him if you give it to 
him. Pigs that you desire to fatten and kill 
before they are a year old, should be early as 
the first of April or before; but those I winter. 
except the breeders, not until June or July, 
This will make fine pork—but it is as profit- 
able when making pork for market, to keep 
it. till they are one and one and a halfyears 
old: And when I say Keep themI do not 
mean for a public highway to keep them, but 
in their proper place at home, which should 
be so: constructed that they can have a small 
ronwout in summer. In winter be kept ina 
small place, and warm in cold weather. 1t is 
neceszary to have a trough with divisions so 
arranged that one cannot take that which 
belongs to another, which they will do if 

























be, doubt the statement which I am about 
to make of my past year’s 'puccess.) I’ will 
endeavor to tell you the ‘quantity of corn 
and oat-meal that I fed my swine, also the 
umber of pounds of pork which I made, 
leaving You to judge whethér it is profitable 
or not, I will give my treatment during the 





"year 1859" T wintered seven shoats. My 


regular rule of feed per day, was a common 
bucket of corn and oatmeal each, scalded 
in about three pails of slop water from the 
house coataining as it did potato pee ings, 
apple cuttings, &c. I have weighed the buck- 
et of meal at times and found it to vary from 
nine to twelve pounds. Fed three times a 
day, and ‘always warm the ‘swill. Three of 
the seven bad pigs the first'‘of April—seven- 
teen in all, One died by accident, when 
two or three: weeks old; the only one I ever 
lost as old as that since I gave up the old 
fashioned treatment. I occasionally give my 
swine sulphur and charcoal, or throw before 
them hard’'wood ashés! | I’ think these are 
quite a preventive’'to diseases of the swine, 
But to return to the feed. By this time we 
have some whey; continue the same amount 
of meal with the whey added. Iscaldit by 
putting it into.acaldron kettle with the meal 
and cook it till it boils; while hot pour in 
the balance of the whey, which is heated up 
to 100 deg., and which would make the 
whole at about 130 deg. 

The difference I make in feeding the sows 
is, I take it from the bottom of the kettle 
befor» stripping it; kept the pigs with the 
sows till six or seyen weeks old, then put 
the former with the other hogs, which re- 
duces their feed a little. I feed the pigs 
the same as when with the sows for six or 
seven weeks longer, then put them all in with 
the large hogs, letting them all share alike 
till the first of October, then separated five 
which I wanted to winter. A short time 
hefore this I commenced boiling three bush- 
els of potatoes every other day with the 
same meal, After my store shoats were ta- 
ken out, I boiled five kettles full per week, 
making about seventeen bushels, or two and 
three-sevenths per day. Continued this feed 
three or four weeks. Having used nearly all 
the potatoes I wished to use in this way by 


not prevented, for itistheir nature. A wire | this time, I took half the quantity, and a half 


should be put in the end of the snout, as it 
makes.them more quiet, I said it is. neces- 
saty to have a trough for them in which to 


bushel more meal, which weighs from thirty 
to, thirty-four pounds per bushel During 
the last twenty-two days, I added fifteen or 


eat, a8 a pig should not be fed anything, which | sixteen pounds of meal. 


could:be-held in a dish that would not leak, 
from the time it begins to eat till ready for 
slaughter. Neither should you feed it any- 


I killed my old hogs about the twentieth 
of November. Their weight, when dressed, 
was 2,242 pounds, The eleven pigs I killed 


Haymaking, and Use of Gaps. © 

“ Make hay while the sun shines”—bat not 
as dong as it shipe, as too many do—though 
we belieye thé old plan of cutting grass in 
the cool of the morning, turning it and re- 
turning it all day, and raking it up after four 
o'clock, is out of date now. A few hours of 
the ho'test part of the day—from the time 
the dew is off, say 10 o'clock, till towards four 
in the attérnéorn,—at most till jast/ before any 
dew will form upon it,—aro all the hours of 
suushine that men can profitably make hay in. 

The philosophy of the thing is simple. 
Grass cut with the dew cn is longer drying 
than otherwise, and it is not so good either. 
Living grass will not absorb water through 
its leaves. This we believe to be a seitled 
principle. Water is absorbed by the roots 
and passes out through the leaves, But 
very soon after the grass is dead and partial- 
ly dry it will absorb water, hence it is worth 
while to have the grass as free from water as 
possible when it is cut. When cut with the 
dew off it needs much less turning—in fact, 
we know some good farmers who do not turn 
their hay at all unless it will cut over two 
tons to the acre. They cut it with a machine 
which leaves it spread very evenly, then rake 
it up in winrows with a revolving horse-rake 
at about half-past two or three o'clock, and 
have it rolled together and capped by half 
past four certainly. Thus the grass is thor- 
oughly -wilted and hot when put up, and the 
top part quite dry enough; the curing process 
goes on all night. 
How this happens is in this wise: When 
the hay is cocked up it is all warm; part of it 
is quite dry the rest in a state to part with 
its water readily. The drying goes on as long 
as the warmth continues, simply as any other 
warm moist thing dries; but when it has cooled 
down, the dryest part ofthe hay absorbs moist- 
ure from ‘the less dry, and thus the curing 
goes on, and the whole mass becomes an even 
degree of dryness before morning. Thenit 
will be perhaps not quite dry enough to get 
in, but) still needing only airing in the sun 
till again warmed through to be heaped to- 
gether to “ wait for the waggon.” 
With this view of hay-making,the benefits of 
hay-caps,.are evident. Cotton cloth is ex: 
ceedingly permeable to air if not wet, and 
when wet quite impervious to airand also 
to water, as evinced by our cotton umbrellas, 
So that a cap that will shed water sufficiently 
in case it rains, to carry it all away from the 
center of the cock, is not only a defence 
against rain but it promotes this curing in 
the cock on fair nights, as the cooling prob- 
ably does not take place so rapidly, and the 
outside is free from dew.— Homestead. 


- es 


Grand Rapids Plaster. 


We noticed Jast week that the Plaster com- 
pavies of Grand Rapids had consolidated 
themselves into one grand company, which 





thing ‘uncooked, if you feed for profit. It| about four weeks after, and their, weight was| will have full charge of all the plaster inter- 


matters not what kind of food, it zhould be 
:sealded at least; and all kinds of grain should 
be ground fine, and cooked well together with 
the slop of the house. 
One pound of corn and of oat meal also 
-cooked* with two-or three gallons of whey, 
will keep a pig that is two months old twenty- 
fout hours, ia a thrifty growing state. It 
should be regularly fed, in fact more so than 
apy other animal, as it takes but a short time 
to eat its meal, and there should be nothing 
to trouble it. You will observe it will be at 
its dining place at the time it is in the habit 
of being fed, more especially the older hog. 
From three months old to seven its food 
should be increased one quarter of a pound, 
monthly. If you have not the whey, add 
a little more meal and scalding water. Now 
we are feeding two pounds of meal, three 
and a half or four gallons of whey to the 
pig which is seven months old; if you pur 
pose to fatten it, add another half pound of 
meal; or if you wish to feed potatoes, boil 
well, and mash them fine; and not have the 
swill so thick at any time, but that it will 
run easily from one end of the trough to the 
other. If your hog above spoken of is 'to 
be wintered, two or two and a half pounds 
per day well cooked, with the slop from ‘the 
kitchen, will keep it in a thriving condition 
until it is wintered or is about ten or eleven 
months old. At this time will again come 
whey. Add gradually as your cows come, or 
or till you get to three or four gallons per 
day.’ “At‘about the’ first of September, add 
threo quarters of a pound of meal more un- 
less’ you prefer to use potatoes, cooked a 
above. 
Mr. President, I will here relate my prac- 
tice and experience during the past year, as 
far as I may think beneficial to my listening 
brother farmers. 
I have-practiced pork making for thirty- 
four years; and pork packing and salting 
about thirty years. Have packed from 50 to 


1,987 pounds, making 4,229 pounds. That 
pork evst me as follows: 4,127 pounds of corn 
and oatmeal,worth one dollar and fifty cents per 
hundred, 470, pounds of shorts, worth seventy- 
five cents per hundred. These were used 
during the last of May and through June, 
while whey was plenty. 147 bushels of po- 
tatoes at sixteen cents per bushel, one half 
acre of green peas which I fed the last of 
July and first part of August. Had one 
acre sowed on plowed green sward which was 
somewhat quacky and from which I threshed 
seven and a half or eight bushels. The corn 
and oatmeal used amounted to $61,90; shorts 
$3 50; potatoes $16 56; and peas $6 00.— 
The amount entire is $87 96. 4,229 pounds 
ot pork atseven cents per pound amounts to 
$296 03. This makes a difference of $208- 
07, Ileave you to say whether it is profita- 
ble or otherwise. : 


——_ 


To Make Steers hold up their Heads, 
Having seen in a former number of the 
Rural an eaquiry from O. W. T. how to 
make steers hold up their heads while at 
work, I will give you my experience and ob- 
servations in relation to it. In the first 
place, be careful that the yoke has the right 
draught so it will not choke the steers when 
they are at work with their heads up. Sec- 
ondly do not tire them, as it worries and 
causes them to droop their heads. Thirdly, 
when it ‘is’ desired to'stop the steors, make 
them undorstand ths word whoa; speak quick 
and distinct, and when they are stopped turn 
the but ofthe whip and tap them under the 
jaws lightly, until they bring their heads up 
to the proper place.—Rural American... 
Grand International Trial. 
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ests which are so important in that city and 
to Michigan. In noticing this consolidation, 
the Grand. Rapids Enquirer thus speaks of 
it. 

It is in the hands of parties of known 
wealth, enterprise and experience, and has 
been . placed on a footing, second to no other 
industrial enterprise in the United States, 
The capital is a half a million. Mr. Fisher, 
Senior, the head of the old and wealthy East 
India House of Fisher & Co., among the ol- 
dest and first class of Boston merchants, is 
President. Charles H. Stewart Esq., of New 
York, well known among us of late for his en- 
terprise, is the Vice President. James W. 
Converse’ of Boston, President of The Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Boston, but still more known 
for his wealth, energy, and liberality in every 
good work, is the Secretary, and our respect- 
ed fellow citizen, William Hovey, the T'reas- 
urer, and active manager of the consolidated 
company. For several years these gentle- 
men have actively prosecuted the business, 
having invested over $100,000 in it. Their 
mine is our show place to visitors. Gentle- 
men of wealth in New York and some of our 
citizens here aré agsociated in the enterprise. 
Thus the plaster interests of this valley for 
the first time assume their position, and start 
on their destiay. 

It isa matter of congratulation to us all. 
Plaster is essentially the staple of this city. 
It is among the many natural gifts, which 
properly improved, were destined to rank us 
among the first of our Western cities. Our 
magnificent water power, unrivalled in the 
West, and equal to the best of the East; our 
lumber, our plaster, our lime, our brick, and 
now our galt; all’within our own limits, ara 
the gifts of Providence, which need but 
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tnbre ‘than double. This is from a single 
three inch bore. Four other companies have 
Works io greater or less) advand:.\! A sixth 
company has just ‘been formed, of our wealth 
jest citizens, with two from New York. 

Measures for the immediate improvement 
of our water power areiin progress; Manufac- 
tories will follow. These have long sought 
nites here; but our unimproved waters, con- 
taiding ‘the’ elements ‘of an almioat limitless 
power, yet running past our city to be wasted 
in the lake, compelled these seekers to go else- 
where. 

The advent of these guarantees to our pros- 
perity has been auspiciously heralded by the 
plaster consolidation, For many years’ this 
business has been prosecuted by various par- 
ties. As a general thing it was depreciated 
by competition, inadequate capital, want of 
rail roads; and the farmer’s ignorance of plas 
ter as afertalizer. Still it prospered, and in- 
creased yearly. It has given wealth to many 
of our citizens. The great wealth and ener- 
gy of Messrs. Hovey & Co., and the untiring 
industry of Mr. Wm. Hovey, enabled them to 
take the first measures towards systemizing 
and extending the business. The next im- 
portant improvement was the temporary con- 
solidation for the retail trade of last winter, 
suggested by Messrs. McReynolds & Stewart, 
and immediately acquiesced in by the other 
companies. The crowning measures is the 
present permanent and entire consolidation, 
for thirty years, of the plaster properties and 
interest flowing from the same gentlemen. 
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Weather in Scotland, 

The Scoteh papers state that the weather 
of May, was the finest for all crops and agri- 
cultural interests ever remembered. 

The Osage Orange. 

The hedges of Osage Orange in Maryland 
are found to be liable to the attacks of a bark 
louse that utterly destroys them. Many of 
the hedges are being taken up. 

Sheep Shearing. 

A sheep shearing trial was held at A. P. 
Hunter's, near Tecumseh, on the 20th of June. 
The Chieftain states that: 

“A buck of John Keeny’s, of Franklin, 
two years o'd, sheared 223 lbs.; carcass weigh- 
ed 100 lbs, A*buck of Christopher Rass, of 
Cambridge, five years old, sheared 22 lbs; 
carcass 163. A. P. Hunter’s three year old, 
sheared 213 lbs. John Keeny had a ewe 
sheared 13 lbs. A. P. Hunter, a yearling 
buck, sheared 14 lbs, C. Russ, finest wool; 
J. Keeney, largest wool. 

The Cattle Disease in Ireland. 

The British papers report that the subject 
of the cattle disease was recently brought be 
fore the Irish Agricultural Society by Capt. 
Ball, wio stated that it has made such fright- 
ful ‘ravages among the dairy cows of that 
country that farmers have refrained from in- 
vesting in this otherwise remunerative stock, 
wany of them having lost by the fatal epi- 
domic every milch cow they possessed. But 
a remedy, or rather a specific has been dis- 
covered, which has proved none the less effec- 
tual that it is of a most extraordinary and, 
here at least, a novel character, being neither 
more nor less than a Turkish bath! Dr. Bar- 
ter cared seven out of eight distempered an- 
imals on the first experiment; and he showed 
a farmer who had lost thirty cows by the 
malady how, for thirty dollars, he could con- 
struct a rude bath, which, on being set up and 
tested, proved effectual in saving all the rest 
of the cattle that caught the disease. 


New Method of Butter Making withouta 
Chura, 


“A French chemist has invented a new 
mode of making butter, by means ofa filter 
instead of a churn, the apparatus being of the 
most simple character. The filter is akind of 
a bag, formed of white felt, or even sheeting. 
The bag should resemble in shape, a mil- 
itary fatigue cap, only being much longer than 
deep. From each of the two corners issued 
@ porous string, (a piece of ordinary wicking is 
the best) destined to furnish an outlet for the 
liquid parts of the cream about to be 
placed inside of the bag, which should be sus 
pended from two rigid stems, to hold the cor- 
ners in place, The filter being filled with 
cream, the whey or thin milk will soon drip 
through the cloth, or pass out by means of 
the wick conductors. In the course of twenty- 
four or thirty hours, nothing but the cream 
will: remain in. the filter, and this will be as 
thick as the cheese known in Germany as 
smear-case.” ‘The process is now half com- 
pleted. ‘The solidified cream is taken out 
and placed in a strong linen sack, the aper- 
ture closed with a bit of twine. The whole 
is placed in a broad trough, or on a table, 
and vigorously kneaded with the two bands. 
In a few moments the sound of a slight 





splashing, and. the issue of water, will indi. 





———— 


cate that the butter is made. There is no 
more to be done but to take out the contents 
of the sack and work out the buttermilk in 
the usual manner, 








British Imports of Wool. 

Last year’s imports of wool exceeded those 
of any previous 12 months, having reached a 
total of 133,234,684 Ib., against 127,38,723lb. 
in 1858, and 129,769,898 Ib. in 1857. In 
1843 the importation was only 49,243,093 lb. 
so that the receipts have increased about 170 
per cent, in 17 years, In 1843, 28,164,731 lb, 
were imported from foreign countries, or 57 
per cent. of the total imports; and in 1859 
50,951,346 Ib., or 38 per cent., so that England 
is less dependent on foreign nations for wool 
than she was in 1843, The progress made 
in the growth of wool by the leading British 
colonies, has been extraordinary, South Af- 
rica sent us 1,728,453 1b. in 1843, and 14,269, 
343 Ib. last year; British India supplied 
1,915,129 1b. in 1843, and 14,363,403 lb. last 
year; ahd tho Australian settlements, which 
exported 17,432,780 Ib, in 1843, last year at- 
tained a total of 53,700,5421b. The supplies 
fell off somewhat last year from South Africa 
and India as compared with 1858, but the 
Australian total -has never been exceoded in 
any former year, In 1851, when gold was 
first discovered in the “great south land,” it 
was feared that the’social convulsion which 
ensued would materially curtail the export of 
wool; but these anticipations have proved 
groundless, the supplies having been 41,810,- 
117 1b. in 1851, and 53,700,542 last year, 
The wool exports of Australia advanced con- 
tinuously every year from 1846 to 1856, hav- 
ing been 21,689,346 lb. in the former, and 
52,052,139 Ib. in the latter year. The two 
succeeding 12 months were periods of de- 
pression, but for many years to come the pas- 
toral interest of Australia will no doubt en- 
joy an outward career of progress and pros- 
perity. It is not so with Spain and Germa- 
ny, who now positively send us less wool than 
in 1843. 

Woolin Ohio, 


We take from the Ohio Cultivator a few 
wool items, so that our wool growers, may 
see what the Buckeyes are doing, and we 
want to know whether our Wolverines can’t 
do as well or better ! ! 

Madison County.—E. D. Whittaker, had a 
two.year old buck that sheared ten pounds, 
also three buck-lambs, respectively—9 lbs. 8 
oz., 9 lbs. 6 oz., and 8 lbs. 12 oz» One ewe 
de., 9 lbs. 2 oz, which is, I believe, the 
heaviest fleece I have ever known clipped 
from a yearling of same size and quality of 
fibre. One ewe lamb 11 months, 8 lbs. 4 oz. 
The samples are all Spanish. 


Mr. Willis sheared this year 161 head, 
nearly half of which are ewes raising’ lambs, 
remainder yearlings, except some half dozen 
aged bucks. Whole clip average, 5% Ibs., 
sold at 46 cents. 

Harrison county. Wool in the westera 
part of Harrison county all bought at prices 
ranging from 43 to 55c. In this vicinity and 
the eastern portion of the county, no sales of 
consequence have as yet been made; farmers 
want last year’s prices, buyers waat it five 
cents less. The wool crop is heavier than for 
several years past, in this county. 

Summit county.—A. Sawyer, Springfield, 
379 Ibs, at 52 cents. Wolcott W. Hitchcock, 
Portage tp., 401 lbs. 53 cents. This was put 
up in tip top style; the fleeces were not only 
clean, but so rolled as to be ready for com- 
pact packing. By boxing or some similar 
process, each fleece was in the form of a coms 
pact cube or prism. D.S. Alexander, Bath, 
427 Ibs.: 55 cents. Mr. Alexander’s clip was 
not only in first rate order and condition, but 
it was we suppoce the best clip, certainly of 
its magnitude, brought in this season, and it 
sold for the highest price. Wm. M. Eyles, 
Wadsworth, Medina Co., 500 lbs.: 53 cents. 
This was a very fine lot. 


Bloat or Hoven in Cattle. 

At this season of the year cattle are some- 
times turned upon green clover, and eat it so 
greedily that they are liable to the hoven or 
bloat. One of the simplest remedies tor this 
disease is a gag fixed in the mouth, so as to 
keep it wide open. During the rainy spring 
Mr. E, Smith of Clinton saved a large num- 
ber of cattle by just watching them careful- 
ly and as soon as symptoms of the attack 
were noticed, a gag was put in the mouth 
that kept it wide open, and the gas from the 
stomach passed off, and occasioned no further 
trouble. We note that an egg-shell full of 
tar has been tried and found successful. 

One of the mosteaccomplished entomologists in 
this country is Mrs. Charlotte Taylor, of Savan- 
nab, Ga. She has contributed illustrated articles 
to Harper’s Magazine, on the insects of the cot- 
ton plant, which are.held to be the most learned 
ever published on the subject. 
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She Garden & Orchard. 


Ohio Pomological Society. 


The operations of the Bark Louse seem to 
have attracted but little attention in Ohio, al- 
though, from the remarks of members, the 
evil has existed for many years and is €vident- 
ly spreading. 

. Dr. Warder said this insect was the worst 
enemy of apple orchards in Tlinois and parts 
of adjoining States. Mr. Bateham romarked 
that it was usually most troublesome in orch- 
ards on flat clay lands, where the roots of the 
trees are water-soaked during a considerable 
part of the year; and, worse still, if, in addi- 
tion, they are stunted by grass sward, In 
such cases the bark lice seem to thiok the trees 
are fair game, and they take full possession. 
It was stated that the insects cannot be wash 
ed off the trees or destroyed by any practica- 
ble method, where they have once became nu- 
merous. The best remedies were believed to 
be underdraining, thorough tillage, manuring 
and washing the trees with soupsuds or lye. 

The Wooly Aphis was said to be trouble 
some on young +eedling apple trees, produ- 
cing knotty protuberances upon the roots.— 
Soap suds, and a decoction of quassia were 
each recommended as remedies, but neither of 
these were believed to be infallible. The 
most reliable suggestion was believed to be, 
to avoid using lands that were known to bo 
infested with the insect. 

An ad interim meeting of the fruit commit- 
tee was held at Cleveland, June 30th, and 
July Ist, 1859, designed especially for the ex- 
amination of cherries, and such other summer 
fruits as might be found in season. A large 
number of Dr. Kirtland’s seedlings were ex- 
amined, much to the gratification of the com- 
mittee, who seem to have become assured of 
the great value of these new native varieties, 
The chief cbstacle in the way of the cultiva- 
tion of the swe. t varieties, is stated to be, not 
80 much the tenderness of the tree, as the 
bursting ofthe bark. The writer will here 
take occasion to repeat what he has stated on 
other occasions, that, judging fiom his own 
experience, the liability to this cusualty is 
greatly increased, if rot mainly caused by too 
rich soil, and high culture; and, that low 
headed trees, cn dry, but heavy soils, left in 
sod, after coming to a bearing age, will seldom 
if ever be so afiected. The truth appears to 
be that the free growing varieties will not ri- 
pen their young wood and exhaust the sup- 
ply of sap,so as to be able to withstand the 
great and sudden changes of our western win- 
ters, unless their growth is confined within 
very moderate limits. Indeed, it is believed 
that the growth can hardly be too moderate, 
80 long as the trees are maintained in a healthy 
state. This, it will be observed, is merely ap- 
plying to th's tree the practice deemed 60 es- 
sential in the management of most other half- 
hardy trees and shrubs. 

Dr. Kirtland called the attenticn to the su- 
perior healthiness of a row of bearing cherry 
trees on his grounds, standing on the north 
side of en Osage Orange hedge, where the 
trunks were completely shaded from the 
gun; and recommended to nail together two 
strips of thin board as long as the trunk of the 
tree, to be placed on the south side, as a pro- 
tection against the rays of the sun. This 
furnishes an illustration of the benefits of low 
heads: and furthermore as the Osage Orange 
ig @ gross feeder, and would doubtless detract 
from the vigor of the cherry trees, it may, in 
at least a qualified sense, be taken as an illus- 
tration of the benefits of low culture as ap- 
plied to this fruit. 

The last thirty-six pages of the Transac 
tions are devoted to the memoirs of the pio- 
neer fruit growers and Nurserymen of the 
Ohio valley—a class of men to whose labors 
the west is greatly indebted for the early intro- 
duction and dissemination of many excellent 
and valuable fruits, and for the early develop- 
ment of that taste for fruit culture which is 
80 rapidly making the west the great fruit 
producing mart of our country. 

These memoirs also contain much informa- 
tion of value to those curious in such matters, 
as a means of deciding questions respecting 
the origin and history of fruits, respecting 
which there may be dispute. 


Plymouth, July 1st, 1860, 


The Albany Seedling. 

This strawberry has had a very fair trial in 
this vicinity during the past season. A few days 
ago, at Hubbard & Davis’ nursery we saw a fine 
bed which they had planted, and from which the 
fruit taken was more than double that from any 
other variety grown by them. The fruit itself ig 
large fiae berry, with a very high vinous flavor.— 
In fact, it lacks a little of that luscious sweetness 
which a perfect strawberry ought to have. Fora 
crop Mr, Hubbard gives it the preference, and 
especially that it needs no other variety beside it 
to fertilize the plants, Mr. John Ford also gives 
it the same character. He has never had such 
,00cees with any variety ae with this plant. 
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Culture of the PeachTree in the South 
pene. e South of 


For some years past the pruning and train- 
ing of the Peach tree has greatly ocsupied 
the attention of horticulturists. Itake the 
liberty of sending you the results of many 
years’ experience in an orchard containing 
1500 of these trees, I have not of course the 
presumption to suppose that my observa- 
tations can be regarded as likely to afford the 
greatest results that may be obtained; I mere- 
ly submit them to amateurs, thinking that 
they might be useful to those in the South 
of France and interesting to those in the 
north. Cultivation is a science of observa- 
tion and practice, and not an exact science; 
and the system which in some localities would 
afford the greatest pecaniary result would in 
others be attended with decided loss. 

Before applying a remedy it is nec2ssary to 
ascertain the uature of the evil. Left to 
itself the peach tree, whether budded or not, 
pushes vigorously for the first two years. In 
the third, its lower branches near the fork be- 
come weak and decay; and vigor is oniy 
maintained at the extremities of the main 
branches. The evil is not grcat at first, but 
it increases every year; the upper shoots 
make less growth, and by the spring of the 
third year, one third at leust of the shoots per- 
ish, At the age of eight or 10 years, a Peach 
trec that has never been pruned exhibits only 
a few week twigs situated at the extremities 
of the strongert branches. In violent gales, 
such as we experience in the south of France, 
the branches, bending under a load of fruit, 
are split from the stem; the fruit is lost, and 
one may consider himself fortunate if the 
tree survive the mutilation. If the splitting 
of the tree does not cause ita death, yet it 
leaves it one sided, and the portion left is so 
‘much more exposed to the action of the wind 
that, by its swinging, the fruit is tossed to a 
considerable distance, and is lost. 

When the Peach tree is not pruned, its 
branches droop owing to the weight of the 
fruit, and the cultivation of the ground is con- 
sequently much more expeusive because 
draught animals cannot pass under the trees, 
and the soil hasto be worked by, the spade. 
Now ten good workmen would scarcely do so 
much ina day as one would do in the same 
time witha plough drawn by good cattle; and 
I hold that the gréaf secret of successful cul 
tivation consists in obtaining the greatest and 
best amount of produce with the least expen- 
diture of time and money, 

Having pointed out the evil, I now proceed 
to the remedy which with me has proved 
successfoul. The art of pruning consists in 
aiding nature. Remove from the tree that 
which only weakens it; induce a flow of sap 
towards the weak parts; maintain, in short, a 
proper equilibrium between the production 
of fruit and that of young wood for bearing 
in the following season. The peaeh bearson the 
one-year old shoots, and never on the older 
wood, 

In the vicinity of Toulouse thousands of 
Peach trees are cultivated in the open ground, 
without shelter; the fruit would be roasted 
on the trees if these were planted against a 
wall. 

My orchard is si:uated in a plain; the soil 
isalight, very deep, loamy clay; the trees are 
planted in rows 13 feet apart each way; ‘the 
intervals are sown with Lucern, but not with- 
in 23 feet of the trees; the ground is plough- 
ed in the spring. Every third year when the 
roots of the trees are uncovered, I put to the 
foot ofeach tree some half-rotten dung, and 
over this two good handfulls of half slacked 
lime. Since I adopted this proceeding the 
trees have made shoots from 30 to 40 inches 
long. 

If we leave a Peach tree for a year without 
pruniog it must suffer from the cutting neces- 
sary to bring it into proper form. In the 
second year I commence giving the branches 
their right direction. On account of the vio- 
lent and prolonged high winds which pre- 
vail in the south of France I limit the height 
of the stems to about 23 feet, so that for sev- 
eral years there is no necessity for using a 
ladder. 

When a young shoot is cut with a very 
sharp knife, gumming does not take place. I 
am no advocate for disbudding, which sooner 
or later induces that disease. 

Supposing we have before us a peach tree 
three years old, and which has been allowed 
fall liberty of growth. Before touching the 
tree it is necessary to understand why such 
and such branches should be eut; and the 
form which the tree ought to take should be 
kept constantly in view. 

Ist. I commence by removing all the hori- 
zontal and drooping branches from the out- 
side of the principal branches, I dogo be- 
cause these branches, being most exposed 
to the air,extend much, and cause the tree to 
loose its form by the weight of fruit which 
they bear. The weight being more easily 


borne on a perpendicular than on a horizon- 
tal support, it is well to preserve for the 
principal branches those that are the most 
upright. 

I suppress all the exterior branches in or- 
der to give the tree a goblet form. Onthis 
form the wind acts generally and consequent- 
ly it offers more resistance and less elasticity 
than a single branch, so that the fruit is not 
80 liable to be shaken off. 

2d. The tree being formed, it is no longer 
necessary to encourage the vigor of the tree, 
or the flow of sap, chiefly to the extremities 
of the principal branches, but rather to the 
branches which produce succession shoots; for 
the more these are iucreased the greater is 
the chance of an abundant crop, as the fruit 
is only borne on the one year-old wood. Ido 
not mean to say, however, that we ought to 
every month, or oftener, to shorten all the 
shoots which a tree may produce in w year. 
No. This would be impossible in cultivating 
on a large scale; and besides it would cripple 
and stunt the trees; for many of the twigs or 
laterals so produced would perish in the spring 
following. This always happens where there 
is too much spray; and when the tree be- 
comes like a bush, it produces only small 
fruit. 1t should be recollected that if a tree 
grows too mach to wood, it will produce but 
little fruit and vice versa. We should there- 
fore endeavor to maintain, as above recom- 
mended, a proper equilibrium between these 
two productions. 

3d. In order to attain this object J pinch 
all the extremities of the branches to @ varia- 
ble length, according to their position and 
the vigor of the tree, rarely however to less 
than 8 or 10 inches; and I always cut to a 
bud pointing inwards for a leader. This 
with me is an invariable rule; and I always 
choose the most vigorous double buds. 

If a tree runs up too high and at the same 
time is. naked at the bottom,I cut all the 
new upper branches to five or six buds; this 
proceeding checks the flow of sap to the top, 
and generally induces shoots to push from 
the naked parts below. Ifthe shoots so pro- 
duced attain the length of 1 foot, I cut them 
back for two seasons to four or five buds. 
When these young branches are in a condi- 
tion to take the place of the old, the latter 
are cut back in the course of a year, but not 
all at the same time; the wounds are covered 
with grafting wax. 

Unless in case of an excess ofsap, I only 
prane at two seasons. The first at the new 
moon of May. The buds situated near the 
extremities push, either ‘immediately or in 
August, four or five vigorous shuots, aud of- 
ten more. The second pruning takes place 
at the time of the old moon in January. The 
buds swell, become robust, and at least two 
thirds of the flowers set, unless cut off by 
frost. The fruits are often so numerous that 
they displace each other; but abundance is a 
fanlt easily remedied by removing the smailer 
fruit, either by twisting or with curved scis- 
sors. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


The Striped Bugs. 

An exchange recommends gardeners to try a 
solution made of two ounces of aloes and a gallon 
of water as a preventive of the siriped bug. This 
should be well sprinkled on the leaves of the 
plants desired to be saved. 

The Jenny Lind Strawberry. 

A Mr. Purdy of South Bend writes the Prairie 
Farmer that he finds the Jenny Lind Strawberry 
equal to the Wilson in productiveness, a week 
earlier in ripening, and superior, as he thinks, in 
flavor. 

Elder Leaves for Vines, 

Some of the parties who know everything have 
recommended elder leaves as a specific against 
the striped bug that preys on squash and cucum- 
ber vines, but the elder leaves only proved a good 
shelter for the bugs and served asa protection 
rather than a preventive. 

Seedling Grapes. 

New varieties of grapes are being originated 
almost everywhere, and “‘ bybridizing” is practiced 
with an all over-ness, that threatens to swamp any 
attempts of fruit committees to decide for want 
of time. One South Carolina cultivator has only 
about three hundred seedlings of natives crossed 
with foreign. Others are doing something on a 
similar scale. From these experiments, it is not 
too much to expect that some new and valuable 
varieties will spring up. 

Summer Pruning. 

The Germantown Telegraph says:—It is a pretty 
well established fact that apple trees—and we 
would add pear trees—praned from the middle of 
July to the middle of August, sustain the opera 
tion with much more advantage than if praned at 
any other period of the year. If pruned at this 
time, the wonnd wil! heal over, and make, what 
surgeons would say of a properly amputated arm 
or leg, a handsome stump. If the branches be 
lopped in winter or spring, the stump generally 
leaves a perpetual scar; and if after the say has 
commenced flowing, a bare bone, as it were, pro- 
jecting from the living parts of the tree, and re- 
maining there until it rots away, when frequently 
the decay continues on, as a sort of gangrene, in- 
to the heart of the tree, much to its injury. Who 
has not observed this in his experience? 

The Dandelion, 

The capacities of the Dandelion as an excellent 
plant, susceptible of improvement, is undergoing 
discussion at present. A writer in the Horticul- 
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turist observes, “ Little has,been done towards the 
cultivation of the dandelion, yet it is highly sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Someé three years since 
I brought from the open fields in spring-time a 
few plants of it, and planted them in the garden. 
They grew amazingly, so much so that they great- 
ly exceeded my powers of consumption; and with 
a view to retard the growth, and therefore the bit- 
terness of its leaves, I tied them together with a 
cotton thread and drew the earth up around them, 
and as they grew I kept the earth up to them just 
as I would blanch celery. The result was, in a 
few weeks the leaves thus covered became beauti- 
fully white, and instead of the coarse, bitter taste 
of the leaf when exposed to the open air, its 
crispy flavor was more like celery than dandelion. 
Its early appearance in spring gives it value asa 
vegetable, and if blanched as it grows, it will fally 
repay the labor and care bestowed upon it.” 


The Borers. 


In an essay on the “Decadence. of Orch- 
ards,” by Dr. J. A. Warder published in.the 
Cincixnatus, ke makes the fellowing remarks 
on the Borer tribe of insects:. 

Among the most annoying of the insect 
depredators of our orchards, are the severe! 
borers that commit sad ravages upon our 
choice young trees. The Egeria exitiosa, 
which affects the peach, and probably the 
plum also, though there may be a different 
species of Egeria for each kind of plant, is 
well known to most orchardists before they 
come into bearing. The habits of this insect 
are well known, and as their presence is clear 
ly indicated. by their sawdust, and by the gum 
which exudes from the wounded tree, they 
may be easily found and removed by the knife 
and a wire perseveringly applied. 

Some recommend removing the earth from 
about the tree and applying coal-tar, as al- 
ready mentioned. One orchardist, who laid 
the roots of bis trees bare in the autumn, for 
the sake of applying ashes and lime, which 
had been recommended as an infallible cure 
left a row of trees open all winter, without 
any application, and these trees were less af- 
fected the next season than those treated with 
the lime; this he attributed to the exposure 
to the cold. Most orchardists content them 
selves with examining their trees ahd degtroy- 
ing the larve twice a year; and I have met 
one who insisted upon being so thorough as to 

‘dig out the worm, if he dug up the tree.” 

Others have preferred to apply préventive 
mears of defense against these insects. Plant- 
ig tansy beside the tree has been highly re- 
commended, but it is believed to be a very 
poor protection. Very many years ago, 1 
knew of an orcherdist who planted every 
peach tree with a chimney crock, or with an 
open wooden collar, about its base, into which 
he introduced, every spring, sand or leached 
ashes, or coal ashes, so as to cover the tree 
ten or twelve inches from the surface of the 
ground, the portion which is usually selected 
by the fly to deposit her eggs, These collars 
were lifted in the autumn, and their contents 
scattered about. Four bits of board, tacked 
together, made the wooden collars referred 
to. Acting upon this principle of prevention 
by protection, tarred paper, such as that used 
by hardware men, may be set about the base 
of the tree, like an inyerted cone, and secured 
by a string or with a little grafting wax; this 
should be done after a thorough examination 
of the trees in the spring of the year, and be- 
fore the fly makes its appearance; it is«wne of 
the simplest and most plausible recommenda- 
tions, easily applied, and promises good re- 
sults. Ata late meeting of the fruit growers 
of Western New York, Mr. H. N. Langwor- 
thy asserted that the Egeria never attacked 
yearling trees; this, unfortunately, is not the 
case here. 

The borers of the apple, and of the quince 
are quite another affair; nor are they so easily 
dealt with. They are seldom suspected until 
a serious damage is done to the tree, which, 
when an apple, is generally a tall, thrifty, 
smooth barked specimen, recently introdaced 
into the orchard. We seldom watch our 
young trees closely enough to detect the 
striped beetle depos'ting its eggs, which she 
does without inflicting any considerable 
wound to attract our attention; the young 
worm feeds upon the cambium, just ander 
the bark, for the first season, and as he throws 
out no chips, but carefully packs them in his 
track ag he proceeds with his work of de- 
struction, we have vo evidence of his ravages, 
until a considerable portion of the bark on 
the bole of the tree, has been separated from 
the wood by his excavations, and being 
dead, we accidentally observe some dullness 
and discoloration, or,-on handling the tree, 
we feel a want of coldness on a part which 
is flattened in appearance, from a want of 
growth correspondirg to the rest of the tree. 
When the damage is extensive, we may also 
observe that the growth of the tree ia arrest. 
ed, and the foliage of a part, or the whole, is 
sickly: This insect especially attacks tall, 
clean-stemmed apple trees, and almost always 








appears on the south and West sides of such 
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trees, which, béing inclined to lean in an op- 
posite direction, are also exposed to the effects 
of the scorching sunshine; hence some have 
associated the two evils, and have concluded 
that the insects’ ravages:were. a consequence 
of the injary effected by the sun, In this po- 
sition I do not agree, though I shall porsis- 
tently urge a mode of treatment.that will pre- 
vent both evils; it is simply to” branch the 
trees low, which will prevent) their leanings 
obviate ticir scalding, and enable them to ese 
cape'the ravages of the insect. 





The Grape Question. 


We note that Mr. Bright, who has publish- 
ed a little work on Grape Culture, which we 
have noticed, fears that the honor of origina- 
ting the single stem system, which he was the 
first to apply to the native grape, will be ta- 
ken from him by a more. pretentious essay 
that has recently been published by William 
Saunders of Germantown. Mr, Bright’s 
work is a perfect hand book of itself, and has 
been received with great favor. Thesystem 
he has adopted by general consent should be 
called the * Bright System,” as. he is unques- 
tionably the first to apply it on a large scale 
in this country. Mr. Bright gives a conden- 
sed summary of his system in the following: 

*]T propose to cultivate native grapes with 
as much care and precision as we do the for- 
eign kinds, and to produce large crops of per- 
fect grapes and large bunches free from rot 
and mildew. In the firet place, I require 
that the vine shall be planted shallow, in 
soil not over-rich, and the roots kept 
near the surface by mulching and top- 
dressing. Next I demand, as a requisite 
to success, that the cane shall be grown as a 
dwarf, not over three to six feet long, and 
kept constantly concentrated within that limit 
by summer pinching, and that the laterals 
shall be stopped at least four times during 
the season. No wood of any consequence 
must be grown to be cut away at the fall pra- 
ning. If the vine be weak, the leader must be 
stopped several times. When the cane is 
fruited, only one bunch must ever be left on 
each shoot, and the shoots must be stopped 
as soon as the fruit is set attwo joints beyond 
the bunch, and the stopping process must be 
continued on the shoots and laterals, leaving 
one new leaf on each new joint each time of 
stopping until the stoning commences. Nor 
must the shoots or laterals be allowed to ex- 
tend to three or four joints, either while growf 
ing the canes or when fruiting, before this 
stopping ie performed. My idea is to culti- 
vate the native as carefully as we are come 
pelled to do the foreign vine, in a pot; and if 
this is done, I am sure the result will be in 
the highest degree satisfactory. If the best 
possible table grapes be desired, I would ad* 
vise thinning the bunches as we do in the 
grapery, and I would also limit the length of 
the cane to three feet or less. After fruiting, 
then cut down the entire cane, leaving only 
two or three eyes on the last year’s wood, 
and take a whole year to produce a new cane 
before truiting again.” 





VARIETIES. 





A correspondent (Abraham Hardy) of the Irisk 
Agrwultural Review writes, in glowing terms, of 
dandelion salad, plain bread and pure water. He 
asserts that nothing can} be better than these 
for the promotion of mental and bodily health— 
He expresses an experimental opinion, not a hypo- 
thetical sentiment, and he revels on dandelion 
salad as an ox on sweet clover. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes, 


The immense traffic in London is proved by the 
fact that the granite pavement on Fleet street, 
which, when it was laid down in 1346, was nine 
inches in depth, was found, when it was taken ap 
a short time ago, to be reduced to four and a half 
inches, having been gronnd or worn down four 
and a half inches in less than fourteen years, 


The columns for the Capitol extensicn are to be 
254 feet long, 3 feet 8 inches in diameter at the 
base, and three feet in diameter at the top.. Each 
column will weigh 22 tons, or 46,000 pounds, A 
contract has been concluded with a party in Balti 
more for one hundred, and the work has beew'com- 
menced at the Beaver Dam quarry, in Baltimore 
county, Maryland. The work of quarrying iscon- 
siderable, and as, of course, no powder san -be 
used, it is done entirely with drill, The marble 
is represented to be very white and hard, of very 
fine texture, and susceptible of very high polish. 


Peeling Potatoes.—All the-starch, in potatoes is 
confined very near the surface; thé heart contains 
but very little nutriment. Ignorance of this fact 
may form a plausible excuse for those who cut off 
thick parings in preparing potatoes for mashing; 
but none to those who know better. Circulate the 
injunction, “ pare thin the potato skin.” 


A correspondent of the Scientific Americgn pro- 
poses @ novel method of grial navigation, by pro- 
pelling balloons through the agency of a caloric 
engine revolving a screw propeller, without em- 
ploying fire or fuel. He designs to concentrate 
the rays of the sun witha large burning lense, 
and thus make the solar heat rarify the air to ope- 
rate the engine, The proposal isa grand and 
novel one. No fuel, fire or water being required 
to enable us to career in mid heayens. What will 





the eoncern do at night or in cloudy weather. 
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FARM FOR SALE.—The owner of o magnif- 
sont farm of 210 acres, located in Macomb county, a few 
miles from Rochester, in this State, is desirous of selling 
it. The farm itself has fine large dwelling, horse barns, 
large barn sheds, carriage house, piggery, orchard, and 
garden. It isall cleared but sbont 80 acres, which is in 
wood; is well fenced, and under first rate cultivation — 
With the farm will be sold the steck and implements, 
which are all in good order, and comprise goed 

er with the wagons, &c. used upon 
snd horeet ace” The corms will be made ener. 4 

For further Fp emery| apply to R. F. JOHNSTONE, 

Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 1T-tf 
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Editorial Miscellany 


The first sale of Mr. Conger’s live stock at 
Waldberg, near Haverstraw, New York, took 
place on Wednesday the 27th as advertised. 
Most of the stock was purchased at pretty low 
rates; very good short horn bulls and cows 
sold for a little over $100 each, und Devons 
and Ayrsbires sold from $10 to $50. The 
Devons were very low priced, a number sel. 
ling for less than $25. 

The N. Y. Tribune takes occasion to read 
the western farmers and breeders a flippant 
lesson on their fear of the pleuro. pneumonia, 
as being the reason why none were present 
at this sale. The WV. Y. Tribune is not pos- 
ted as well asit thinks it is on cattle matters, 
and occesioually the writer who does up the 
eattle and agricultural business for that journ- 
al writes a good deal of nonsense, The fact is 
there is but very little encouragement for the 
western breeders to attempt much improve- 
ment in their stock at present. They have 
for the past five or six years been importing 
from the Eastern states or directly from En- 
gland a large number of cattle, and the wants 
of the west are supplied for atime. Again 
with such a season as this, when the very 
best premium beef will only bring from 4 to5 
cents live weight in New York, there is very 
little margin left to pay for new stock at high 
prices, when good animals can be got in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois or Canada, at more reason- 
able rates and with less risk than they can be 
had on the banks of the Hudson. Good 
shorthorns or other breeds are not now con- 
fined toa few herds of eastern New York. 
For some years back breeders have been ex- 
pending their money on high priced cattle, 
sought for in eastern states. They ate now 
occupied in breeding from that stock, the low 
rates of beef, and the large herds that seek 
tho New York markets weekly, show with 
what result. We have now at tne west some 
as good cattle as can be raised, ‘and if the 

















New York and New England breeders think | 


differently, let them bring out some of their 
stock to our next state fair end show against 
us. The fairs of Michigan, of Ohio, and of 
Illizois, are open for competition to these 
eastern breeders, we have been in the habit of 
going east to buy, if they want to sell let 
them bring on their cattle, so that we can see 
them; if they are wortby, good fair prices, 
better than have been obtained at these ‘an- 
nual rales,” will be given for them, besides 
the owners have the chance of going back 
erowned with our first premiums, if the 
stock is so much better than we have got at 
home. The western stock growers, are rea- 
sonably alarmed at the cattle diseace, but 
they are not so very ignorantly scared as the 
Tribune would bave us believe, and they 
know the difference perfectly well between 
the Hudson and the Merrimac. 


— The rush to Pike’s Peak is enormous, 
if we may believe thereports brought by those 
who have returned. A party who has come 
back to Chicago, reports that by actual count 
and record, 5,488!! teams were met between 
Deaver city and Fort Kearney, 1500 more 
between Fort Kearney and Omaha city, 
making all together 6,988 teams, which at 
the rate of only five persons to a team 
would be equal to an emigration of 27,952 
persons, each of which would probably car- 
ry with them an average of at leust $50 
apiece in money, which would show a drain 
of $1,397,600, and if we take the value of 
the provisions and teams, at 850 to each per- 
son, it will be seen that besides the value of 
their v ork, there would be in these trains, going 
to that territory, a capital of nearly three 
millions. 





The Wheat Crop. 

The American Farmer states that the 
wheat crop of Maryland will be a magnificent 
failure. The fly, the joint worm, and the 
army worm, as well as the rust has been ma- 


king sad ravages in the wheat crop of that P 


State. In several of the counties, four fields 
out of five are reported as pot worth cutting, 
-—-The crops in Shiawassee county are look 
ing well, and promise a full yield. It is about 
time after three years’ probation. 
—A letter from Flint states that the midge 


in that vicinity, and its ravages will have a 
tendency to lessen the crop. 


—Mr. J. D. Yerkes informed us that in ex 

amining the heads on a field of Mediterranean 
wheat, the punctures of the insect were very 
plainly perceptible. The husk, however, of 
this variety of the wheat plant, seemed to 
have been so hard that the ovipositor of the 
midge could not penetrate it, so that this va- 
riety has not been hurt. This observation 
of Mr. Yerkes confirms the opinions hereto- 
fore expressed, that the husk or palea was of 
so firm a texture that it was a protection to 
the grain from tke deposit of the egg of the 
midge. 

—The Rural New Yorker, noticing the 
wheat crop of western New York, states that 
it is more promising than it has been for 
many years, and up to the present time, there 
is a prospect that this year that section of 
the State will sustain the character for pro- 
ducing wheat which it had in times past. 


—The accounts from northern Ohio, of the 
wheat crops are very promising. In fact all the 
crops are reported as looking well in that 
section of the State. 

—The reports from the several counties of 
this State are such as lead us to believe that 
Michigan will have a crop superior both in 
quality and quantity to any that has been 
grown for many years. Most of the wheat 
in this State is earlier ripe by a week or ten 
days than is usual. This earliness is in part 
owing to the favorable spring, and also to the 
very dry month of May, which was almost 
without rain and approached closely to the 
imits ofa drouth. For the past fortnight, how- 
ever, there have been copious and abundant 
rains, and the weather has been so very catch- 
ing, that many of the wheat growers begin to 
be anxious as the grain is getting over ripe. 
In some of the southern counties, fields have 
been cut already. We certainly hope that 
this year we shall not hear anything about 
“grown wheat.” The rains have in all cases 
benefited all the crops, and late corn has shot 
upwards with amazing rapidity. The grass 
crop has also benefitted largely from the rain, 
and promises to be very heavy. There will 
be little want of fodder for stock this year, if 
we may put any dependence in the appearance 
of the grass crop at the present time. At 
the present moment, the barometer is rising 
and promises some days of settled weather. 





Oh Fie! 


The determination of the managers of the 
United States Agricultural Society to hold its 
annual fair at Cincinnati,does not seem to meet 
with much favor from the press of Ohio.— 
We have noticed several instances in which 
the editors spoke somewhat disrespectfully of 
the Society, but the Ohio Cultivator give its 
directors the following broadside: We would 
say that the machine referred to in the article 
is Fawke’s Steam Plow, which was awarded 
the medal over that ot Mr. Water's of this 
city, aud latter has since proved its superiori- 
ty by going to work and plowing not at 
shows, but on the ordinary farm business: 

“ There is a sort of mendicant association, 
calling itself the United States Agricultural 
Society, composed of fag ends, sore heads, 
mutual admirationists, and impracticables ; 
self-appointed to certain supposed honors, and 
claiming the emolument of riding upon other 
men’s shoulders ; whose mission of late years 
seems to be, like that of the skunk, to bur- 
row in the ready furaished retreats of no- 
bler animals, or in direct terms, to interfere 
with the local organizations of any State 
where ‘there are men enongh of their own 
stripe to abet them in so doing. Last year 
they set themselves down alongside the Il- 
linois State Fair, and with windy pretensions 
drew away much people after them, to look 
upon such agricultural demonstrations as 
military tournaments, fire engines, twin ba- 
bies, &c., and finally culminated in awarding 
the Grand Gold Medal of Honor for a ma- 
chine that has stood nearly ever since, rotting 
down upon the farm of M. L. Dunlap, in 
Champaign. 

“This year, the Ohio State Fair having 
been located at Dayton, this delectable insti- 
tution is announced to hold its fandango at 
Cincinnatimin the same part of the State, 
early in September. Knowing for some 
months, that such measures were on foot, we 
have privately presented such arguments and 
remonstrances to the head officers of the 
concern, 28 should have been satisfactory to 
gentlemen, and the State Board have also 
resented their earnest protest, but all to no 
effect. We desire now to say plainly, that 
we look upon this intrusion of the so-called 
United States Agricultural Society, as dis. 
courteous to the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and, uoder the circumstances, dis- 
honorable and mean, We hope the farmers 


acd reserve all their sight-seeing, and show- 
ing for the legitimate fairs of the States 
which have a reasonable claim upon their 
good will and patriotic endeavors.” 


The Agricultural College. 


The semi-annual examination of classes in 
the Agricultural College, will take place the 
17th and 18th of July. The next term opens 
the 19 h of July. Young men desiring ad 
mission should be present for examination on 
that day or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Students entering: the Institution at the 
present time, will bo required to pass a good 
examination in the studies already pursued by 
the class they propose to join.. 

A law of the State provides for a vacation 
through the three winter months; so that the 
College year will c'ose the last of November, 
and the vacation continue till the last W ednes- 
day of February. 


Agricultural College, June 30, 1860. 


Political Summary. 


—Ephram K. Smart has been nominated by the 
Democrats of Maine as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor. 

—Daniel Munger, an old and almost historical 
democrat, has published a letter in which he takes 
great offence at the slight put on General Cass, 
by the State convention refusing to invite him to 
be prevent at its deliberations. Mr. Munger goes 
for Breckenridge, if he has to vote alone. 

—Tae postmaster of Lexington fired a salute 
over the nomination of Breckenridge and Lane; 
said salute consisting of two guns. 

—The Hon. E. H. Thompson of Flint, has been 
nominated as democratic candidate for Congress 
in the Fourth District. 

—John W. Forney of the Philadelphia Press, is 
about to address a series of letters to the Hon. 
Warren Winslow of North Carolina, which are in 
tended to be vindicatory of the majority report of 
the Covode committee, and in answer to the 
charges made by Mr. Winslow in his minority re- 
port. Mr. Forney says: 

“Called before that committee by no act of mine, 
and responsible for none of its investigations, 
having neithercounselled, suggested, nor prompt- 
ed any one of its accusations against the highest 
officer of the Republic, I claim the right of vindi- 
cating my position, as an independent journalist, 
against the indictment of Mr. Winslow; and if I 
do not prove not only the integrity and consisten- 
cy of the position I have maintained against the 
administration, but incidentally the general jus- 
tice of the majority report from the Covode com- 
mittee, to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced 
minds, I will agree, over my own hand and seal, 
to plead guilty to the arraignment of my enemies,” 

—The Independent gives the following extract 
of aletter from the Rev. A. Hale, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Springfield, Ill, in reply 
to inquiries relative to the moral character of Mr, 
Lincoln: ‘ 

“ Mr. Lincoln is not an attendant on my preach- 
ing, His wife isa member of the First Preabyte. 
rian church, and when he is in the city, he pretty 
regularly attends there on the Sabbath. I under- 
stand he once taught a Sabbath school, bat not in 
this place. From the frequency and readiness 
with which he is aecustomed to quote from the 
Bible, and the use he makes of such quotations, it 
is clear that he hes read the Bible and pondered 
its contents. I wish that I could say that he is 
born of God. 

“ His moral character stands among us here 
without reproach or blemish. I have known him 
for twenty years, and latterly, as circumstances 
have made him prominent, I have become well 
acquainted with him-~have watched his course 
and the tide of public opinivn in these parts, both 
among his friends and his foes. My residence 
here at the capital, where the streams of political 
corruption from all parts of the State meet, has 
made me sufficiently distrustful of the integrity 
and virtue of public men. If not ‘all men,’ at 
least all public men, have seemed to be ‘ liars,’— 
Abraham Lincoln has been here all the time, and 
consulting and consulted by all classes, all parties, 
and on all subjects of public interest, with men of 
every degree of influence, and every degree of 
corruption—and yet I have never beard even an 
enemy accuse him of intentional dishonesty and 
corruption. " 

‘*He has stood before the community here the 
man of uncorrupted if not incorruptible integrity. 
And to be able to say that of any man who has 
mingled freely with Illinois politics and politi- 
ciansas Mr, L. has, is glory eneugh for one man, 
To call him ‘ Honest Old Abe’ is not to my taste, 
but no words can more correctly express the com 
mon opinion of him where he is well known. He 
has never been in the habit of drinking, and has 
lectured against it in our meeting house. 

‘In answer to the inquiries recently made in 
respect to pledges,‘ his reply in substance was, 
that he had made no pledge of office, honor, or 
patronage in any way to any man or party, on the 
condition of his election to the Presidency, and 
he was most happy to say that very little of the 
kind bad been sought.’ — 

—Forney, noticing the withdrawal of Cushing 
from the chair of the convention at Baltimore, 
says:—‘* His departure reminded us of that fallen 
angel whose expulsion from Heaven made Heaven 
happy, and whose admission into Hell made Hell 
miserable.” 

—Caleb Cushing, it is reported, will be appoint- 
ed to the vacant chair in the United States Su 
preme Court, 

—Mr. Douglas has written and published a for- 
mal letter of acceptance of the nomination. He 
says: 

Upon a careful examination of the platform 
of principles adopted at Charleston and reaffirmed 
at Baltimore, with an additional resolution which 
is in perfect harmony with the others, I find it to 
be a faithful embodiment of the time honored 
principles of the Democratic party, as the same 
were understood by all parties in the Presidential 
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and mechanics of Ohio and Indiana will 





has been working in the wheat pretty badly 


contests of of 1848, 1852, and 1856, 


leave the exhibition alone in its impudence | “Upon looking into the proceedings of the con- 





vention also, I find that the nomination was made 
with great unanimity, in the presence and with the 
concurrrnce of more than two-thirds of the whole 
delegates, and in accordance with the long estab- 
lished usages of the party. My inflexible purpose 
not to be a candidate, nor accept the nomination 
under any contingency, except as the regular 
nominee of the National Democratic party, and 
in that case only upon the condition that the 
usages, as well as the principles of the party, 
should be adhered to, had been proclaimed for a 
long time and become well known to the country. 
These conditions having all been complied wtih 
by the free and voluntary action of the Democrat- 
ic masses and their faithful representatives, with- 
out any agency, interference, or procurement, on 
my part, I feel bound in bonor and duty to accept 
the nomination.” 

—Governor Seward, in answer to an invitation 
sent by the Republican State Committee, has sent 
a letter accepting the invitation, and will probably 
address the people of this State during the cam 
paign. 

—Mr. Douglas has had public receptions at 
Philadelphia and New York, 

—The CaJifornia mails are in a bad fix. The 
overland contractors declare them too heavy to 
be carried by that route, and Commodore Vander. 
bilt has given orders that they shall not be con- 
veyed on his steamers. He has even refused to 
convey the newspapers when sent by express. We 
sincerely hope that the administration will have 
backbone enough to set Commodore Vanderbilt 
and his insolent monopoly at defiance. Let them 
send the mails by the revenue steamers, and if the 
Isthmus railroad refuse to convey them across, let 
measures be taken to try the title of the company 
to refuse. This dilly-dallying of a powerful gov- 
ernment with a Treasury leech lke Vanderbilt 
is contemptible,when the interest and convenience 
of the whole nation are involved in a speedy and 
regular transmission of the mails between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic States. Let the government set 
Mr. Vanderbilt on one side, or pitch him over- 
board, as he threatens to do with the newspapers 
if sent by express, and then we will see what a 
bumble and sleek courtier he will become fora 
chance to get a fat contract! after he has had his 
heal under water awhile. 

—The Constitution newspaper is to pass into the 
hands of the Breckenridge party and be its official 
exponent at Washington. The States isto be the 
exponent of Mr. Douglas and his friends, 

—The National Democratic Committee for New 
York have issued a call to nominate a presidential 
ticket for that State for Breckenriege and Lane. 

—Forney of the Philadelphia Press is opposed 
to the action of the Pennsylvania State committee, 
which proposes a joint action with the seceepers. 





THE DEMOCRATIC _— IN PENNSYLVA- 


The State executive committee met for consul 
tation at Philadelphia on the 2d of July. The 
committee consists of about 60 members, and of 
these it is reported that only 24 are in favor of Mr. 
Douglas. The difficulty in Pennsylvania is that a 
State ticket, with presidential electors, has already 
been made out. The committee is anxious to 
harmonize matters so that the electors already 
named will answer for either candidate. Regolu- 
tions were adopted, therefore, on the following 
basis:—If it should appear on ascertaining the re- 
sult in other States of the Union that by casting 
the entire vote of Pennsylvania for Douglas it 
would elect him, said electors shall be under obli- 
gation to cast said vote that way. If the said 
vote would not elect Douglas, but elect Brecken- 
ridge, then it shall be cast for Breckenridge. If 
the said vote will elect neither Douglas or Breck 
enridge then the electors may divide according to 
their own judgment: the basis of this united ac 
tion being that it is the first: and highest 
duty of all good democrats however differing 
about men and minorities on principle, toe unite 
firmly against the common enemy. The chair- 
man of the committee was authorized to commu- 
nicate with the electors ard obtain their pledge 
within thirty days to act under this obligation.— 
The committee then adjourned to meet at Cresson 
at the call of the chairman. 

Prior to the adoption of the compromise resolu. 
tions, one among others, declaring Mr. Douglas 
the nominee of the democratic party, was voted 
down by ayes 19, nays 438. 





FROM CHINA, 

F. M. Williamson, Secretary of Legation to Chi- 
na, has arrived at Washington direct from the Em- 
peror, bearing the ratified treaty with this govern- 
ment, and an autograph letter from his Highness 
to the President of the United States, and present 
ed both of these documents to the Department of 
State to-day. He brings no political news of im- 
portance, The aspect of affairs was not altogether 
encouraging. Considerable depression prevailed 
in commercial and other circles, growing out of 
the troubles with England and France. 





From the Pacific Side. 


San Francisco dates of the 8th of June 
have been received by the Butterfield over- 
land mail. 

Since the skirmish with the Indians on the 
2d, near Pyramid Lake, in which twenty of 
them were killed, the volunteers under Col. 
Hays have been unable to bring on any 
more fighting. 

Last night Gen. Clark received a dispatch 
from Capt. Stewart, commanding the regular 
forces in Carson Valley, stating that the hos- 
tile Indians had probably all fled beyond the 
reach of our troops. 

The contributions from the people of San 
Francisco for snpplies exceed $4,000. 

A full list of parties killed by the Indians 
in the Carson Valley region since the Indians 
became hostile has been published, amount- 
ing to over 800 men. 

The pony express which left on the 25th 
ult. proceeded from Carson Valley about 80 





miles towards Salt Lake, and then returned 
on account of the destruction of stations. 

Judge Terry, who is under indictment for 
killing Senator Broderick in a duel, has ap. 
plied for a change of venne, on the ground 
that he cannot obtain a trial in San Francisco. 

Judge H. P. Haun, late U.S. Senator un- 
der executive appointment, died at Marysville 
on the 6th of congestive chills, the effect of 
disease contracted on the steamer while re- 
turning from Washington. 

A company of twenty picked men, well 
armed, left Carson City on the 9th, escorting 
the pony express and Salt Lake mail. They 
will proceed to meet the expresses coming 
this way, and re-establish the route by leav- 
ing men and animals.at stations destroyed. 

There is some slight political uews from 
Oregon, from which it is inferred that the 
election returns are favorable to the republi. 
can in that State, 





Foreign Events. 


The New political movement in Northern Italy 
has not been without its effect in promoting a 
more intelligent and enlightened religious move- 
ment among the people, An exchange says: 

“The virulent letters of the bishops on the 
spreading of heresy, and the lamentations of the 
Roman Catholic press, are sufficient proofthat the 
new era of religlous toleration has already been 
instrumen‘al in promoting the progress of Pro- 
testantism. The focus of the religious movement 
is in Tuscany, where the people, on the whole, are 
better instructed than in the rest of Italy. On 
the part of the Government, Protestantism, before 
and after the annexation, has received no more 
than toleration. The right of every one to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience is acknowledged, but what they term 
proselytism is punished from time to time. Thus, 
the Provisional Government yielded to the threats 
of the Archbishop of Florence, and expelled 
from Tuscany Mr. Nazzarella, whose preaching at- 
tracted vast crowds; and after the annexation, M, 
Ribetti, the Waldensian minister, who has charge 
of the congregations in Pisa and Leghorn, though 
suffered to conduct his services in Pisa without 
interruption, has been prohibited from doing so 
in the latter city by the delegate of the police of 
the quarter of the port and by the Governor, and 
no reason has been assigned except that the laws 
of the Grand Duke against proselytism are still in 
force and that he exposed himself to ten years in the 
galleys. The people in general give a warm re- 
ception to evangelical preaching. In Florence, 
the Gospel is now preached freely in three differ- 
ent places; and in Pisa, Leghorn and Pontedara, 
there are evangelical churches beginning, and it 
is hoped that soon other cities will follow their 
example. In many parts of the country, also, 
there are believers who unite together to read the 
Scriptures. There has been a split in the congre- 
gation of Florence, those who hold Plymouthian 
views having seceded, under the leadership of 
Count Guiciardini, from the main body of the 
native Protestants, at whose head is now Scipione 
Barsale. The difference concerns however only 
questions of minor importance, and is not likely 
to retard in any way the steady progress ot Pro- 
testantism. A resolution which, we believe, will 
have the greatest inflnence on the future of Italian 
Protestantism, was recently passed by the Synod 
of the Waldensian Church, viz., to transfer their 
Theological Seminary from La Tour, in Sardinia, 
to Florence, from which they are better able to 
act onthe aggregsive. In Lombaréy the people 
show a greater indifference in regard to religion, 
although also there the many zealous colporters, 
who are exploring the field in every direction, 
have met in some places with great success.” 

Two steamers with some 800 men and a large 
supply of ammunition and guns have been cap- 
tured by the Neapolitan fleet. They were sailing 
under the Sardinian and American flag when cap- 
tured, and the passengers had all passports for 
Malta. The English and Sardinian commanders 
at Naples demand the release of the steamers 
as illegat captures. There was no definite intelli- 
gence of the plans of Garibaldi for the future 
brought out by the Adriatic, and considerable 
interest is manifested to know what the next 
movement will be. If the mainland is to be revo- 
lutionized, Young Bomba and family, with all his 
inquisidores, are expected to move at once, and 
rapidly. 

Victor Hugo has delivered a great speech in 
Jersey at a public meeting to make a subscription 
for Garibaldi. 

The great Europesn event however has been the 
meeting of the French Emperor and the Prince 
Regent of Pruasia, together with the sovereigns of 
many of the lesser German States. The meeting 
of these august personages is said to have fully 
established the truth of the maxim that the “Ems 
pire is peace,” and that all ideas of the aggran- 
disement of France at the expense of any part of 
Germany is not to be considered. Very little is 
known of the result of the interview which took 
place at Baden-Baden, but it is announced that 
everything is settled; there need be no farther 
fear of the grasping ambition of Napoleon JII. 
The Moniteur, the official organ, says: 

“The rapid journey which the Emperor has just 
made will have, we doubt not, happy results. No- 
thing less than such a spontaneous and significant 
step was required to put an end to the unanimous 
concert of malevolent reports and false apprecia- 
tions. In fact, the Emperor, by going to explain 
frankly to the Sovereigns who met at Baden how 
his policy would never swerve from right and jus- 
tice, must have impressed such distinguished and 
unprejudiced minds with the conviction which 4 
true sentiment honestly expressed always conveys. 
Hence it was that there was more than courtesy in 
the reciprocal contact between the members of 
this august meeting.” 

The English government have sent a war steam- 
er to survey the route and take soundings for the 
telegraph line proposed to be run betwen Scotland 
and the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland and 
Hamilton’s Inlet on the Labrador coast. 
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The Romans carried the art of perfamery 
to great perfection, and their productions were 
as numerous, if not as excellent, as those of 
modern perfamers. Pliny, Dioscorides, Galen, 
and other authors, give us the fallest particu- 
lars on this subjoct. In the early times of 
the Roman monatchy, the use of perfumes 
seems to have been confined to sacred purpo- 
ses and faneral rites, during the Consulate, 
and still more so under the Roman Empire, 
the gradual increase of luxury gave a great 
impulse to the perfumery trade. In the year 
of Rome 565, during the censorship of P. 
Licinius Crassus and Julius Cesar, un edict 
was issued to prohibit the sale of exotic per- 
fames. They were already used at that time 
in such profusion that Lucius Plautius, after 
being proscribed by the Triumvir, was betray- 
ed in his place of concealment at Salernum by 
the smell of his unguonts. At a later period 
Nero consumed, at the fyperal of Poppea, 
more aromatics than could be produced by 
Arabia in a twelvemonth; and in a feast given 
to him by Otho, gold and si:ver pipes shed 
costly perfumes around the hall during all the 
time of the entertainment. 

There were three kitds of perfumes princi- 
pally used—the hedysmaia, or solid unguents: 
the stymmata, or liquid unguents, having an 
oily basis, and the diapasmata, or powdered 
perfumes. The unguents formed a numerous 
class, and their names were borrowed, some 
from the ingredients which entered into their 
composition, some from the original place of 
their production, and others, again from the 
peculiar circumstances under which they were 
first made. Like our present preparations, 
they succeeded each other in public tavor, 
and novelty was as great an attrection to the 
Roman belles as it is to our modern ladies,— 
There were the simple unguents, flavored 
with one aroma, such as the Rhidium, made 
from Roses, the Crocinum, from saffron, a fa 
vorile perfume of the Romans; the Melinum, 
from Quince blossoms; the Metopium, from 
Bitter Almonds; the Narcissinum, from Nar- 
cissus flowers; the Malabathrum, prepared 
from a tree called so by Pliny, and supposed 
by some to be the Laurus cassia; and many 
others too numerous to mention. The com- 
pound unguents were prepared by combining 
several ingredients. The most celebratcd 
were the susinum, a fluid unguent, made of 
Lilies, oil of ben, Calamus, honey, Cinnamon, 
saffron, and Myrrh; the nardinum, made of 
oil of ben, Sweet Rush, Costas, spikenard 
Amomum, Myrh, and Balm; and, above all, 
Pliny praises the regal unguent, which was 
originally prepared for the King of the Par. 
thians, and which consisted of no less than 27 
ingredients. Some of those preparations 
were very costly, and sold for as much as 400 
denarii per pound, or about $75. The Roe 
mans not only applied them to the hair, but 
to the whole of the body, even to the soles of 
the feet. The most refined, tideed, adopted 
a different perfume for each part of the per- 
son. Besides this their baths, their clothes, 
their beds, the walls of their houses, and even 
their military flags, were impregnated with 
sweet odors, Some carried that tas‘e so far 
as to rub their horses and dogs with perfumes. 
In addition to the unguents I have named. the 
Roman ladies made use of numerous cosmet- 
ics to increase their beauty, and they attach 
ed so much importance to that branch of their 
toilet, that they had some slaves, called cos- 
metse, whose special duty was to apply these 
preparations. Some of those cosmetics con- 
sisted of Pea-flour, Barley-meal, eggs, wine- 
lees, hartshorn, bulbs of Narcissus, and 
honey; others simply of corn flour, or cramb 
of bread soaked in milk. They made with 
those pastes a sort of poultice, which they 
kept on the face all night and part of the day. 
Some, indeed, only removed them for the pur- 
pose of going out; and Juvenal tells us, in 
one of his satires, that the Roman husbands 
of his time seldom saw their wives’ faces at 
home. Asses’ milk was also much esteemed 
for the complexion, and Poppswa, who used 
to bathe in it every day, obtained permission, 
when she was exiled from Rome, to take with 
her 50 asses, to be able to continue her favor- 
ite ablutions, Besides these, they used Bean 
flour to remove wrinkles; psilotrum, a sort of 
depilatory; white lead or chalk for the face, 
Vermillion for the cheeks, Egyptian kobl for 
the eyes, Barley-flour, kneaded with fresh 
butter, to cure pimples; calcined pumice-stone 
to whiten the teeth, and various sorts of hair 
dyes. Of the latter some were intended to 
turn the hair black, and the most curious pre- 
paration consisted of a liquor propared from 
leeches which had been left to putrefy during 
60 days in the earthen vessel with wine and 
vinegar. As, however, blondes were very 
Scarce among the Roman ladies, the most 
fashionable dye was one which turned their 
naturally dark hair iato a sandy or fair color. 





This was principally accomplisted by means 
of a soap from Gaul or Germany, called sapo 
(from the old German sepe,) and composed of 
goats’ fat and ashes. It is rather remarkable 
that thie was the first introduction of soap 
we find mentioned, and that it was then sole- 
ly applied to the purpose of dyeing the hair, 
It has not been clearly ascertained at what 
precise period the detergent properties of soap 
were discovered and made use of; but it is 
evident that in Pliny’s time they only used 
Struthion (Gypsophila strutbion) and Sapon- 
aria (Saponaria officinalis,) besides the Egyp- 
tian nitrum fcr washing, In this instance, 
therefore a mos: useful discovery was dre to 
a very frivolous cause. 





Bloody Murrain. 


Jo. Reunick, one of the old cattle kings of 
the Sciota valley, has written the following 
letter to the Oh‘o Cultivator on the subject of 
Murrain, and how to prevent it, which we es. 
teem valuable, and we know may prove use- 
fal in many places in this State: 

“I understand by the Cultivator, that Capt. 
Ijams claims the discovery that leeches in the 
liver, cause Bloody Murrain in cattle. Now 
the credit—if there is any—bclongs to the 
late Dr. Gard and myself. More than twenty 
years ago, Dr. Gard and myself resided on 
adjoining farms in Picaway county, and hav- 
ing sustained great losses of stock by Bloody 
Murrain, we determined to give the disease a 
thorough investigation. We first discovered 
it was caused by leeches in the river, and af- 
terwards found we were mistaken. We then 
found the disease commenced in the kidney, 
and afterwards discovered it was not always 
the case; and after a long und patient investi 
gation, we came to the conclusion the more 
we examined into the disease the less we 
were sure of about it, and I think the Captain 
if he continues his researches, will arrive at 
the same conclusion. We finally guessed it 
was caused by malaria produced by the decay 
of vegetable matter in low, wet wood and wild 
pasture lands; and if Murrain is not a near 
relative of fever and ague, they have a warm 
attachment for each other. But another Cap- 
tain tells me they have fever and ague and 
leeches in low Virginia, but no Marrain. He 
never saw any fat cattle there, which may ac- 
count for it, as cattle that are poor or under 
two years old, seldom have the disease. 

After our very satisfactory discovery about 
Murrain, we turned our attention to the 
Trembles or Milk Sickness. We first disco 
vered it: was caused by a white blossomed 
weed (white snake root) growing three feet 
high, with a leaf notched all around the edge; 
we then found it was not that. We next 
discovered it was a little vine growing about 
a foot high, and found out it was not that.— 
After several equally satisfactory discoveries 
we guessed it was caused by some kind of gas 
which came from the earth settling with the 
dew on the herbage, in the form of a white 
mold, and in some instances poisoning the 
water. The diseasz will remain in the sys- 
tem for many months, and will show itself by 
gome exciting cause, such as excessive cold, 
heat or over-exertion. There are thousands 
of trembly cattle eaten yearly in our great 
cities, which by being distributed, cause but 
little apparent effect on the general health ; 
but if a family were to use that kind of meat 
freely for a few days, and no other, it would 
bring on the most wretched sickness that is 
known. Trembles and Murrain frequently 
revel in the same place, but not necessarily.-— 
Murrain will go wherever Trembles docs, 
and a good deal farther; it is not so fearful a 
disease, as the meat is healthy, while Trem- 
ble meat, taken in large quantities, is a most 
deadly poison. 

I will now come to a more important point, 
the cure. For Trembles, give corn, then corn, 
and as soon as they will eat, give more CORN, 
and when they cannot eat corp, give them 
corn juice, sometimes called whiskey. Keep 
them quiet and cool—not too cold—they will 
mostly get along and fat well, but do not eat 
the meat in your family, or sell it to your near 
neighbor, but if you must realize within a 
year, send it to some large city, where it will 
be well distributed. 

For Murrain, if the animal is not dead 
when you discover it, give calomel 2 oz., ar- 
senic 2 grs., then work off with oil and tur 
pentine, and then when the animal dies, you 
can say you have done all that could: be done 
to save it. 

I will now come to the main, practical and 
sensible point—the preventive. On this I 
am clear, and I do knowI have discovered 
the secret, and for revealing it, I sha!l expect 
the gratitude of all lovers or producers of 
beef or mutton—as sheep are subject to 
Trembles also. 

A Sure Preventive OF MurRain anpD 
TremMBLes.—Clear up, drain, cultivate aud 
tame your lands; let no water stand or veg" 





‘tation decay on yar low, tack lands, 1 
You «.ve io renning water, make pools in 
high clay lund. You wili have no Murrain 
from such waver, although it may abound 
With -eeches. 





RECOMMENDATION 'TO FARDIERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. 


The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 





“We think the improvements put upon this machine 
(Krrsr’s AMERICAN Harvester,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 
(* Tue Most VaLtuasLe MAcHINS oR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, KITHER NEWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USH,") 

and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
ee MUST COMMEND IT TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


LYONS NURSERY. 


WSgheeue AND RETAIL—A goneral 

assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees: For 

E. WARE SYLVESTER 
Lyons, New York. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


HOUSE AND TWO LOTS, pleasantly situa- 
ted in the CITY OF JACKSON, near the M. G. B.R. 
Depot, within 5 minutes walk of the centre of the City. 
To any person wishing to locate in this flourishing city, 
a rare opportunit 





a catalogue address 
2641 — 





is presented. (Would exchange for 


Detroit property.) For particulars address 
A. MoMILLAN, 
25-tf Michigan Farmer Office, Detroit. 





CIDER PRESS SCREWS, 


FIVE feet long, fuur inches in dismeter. These power- 

ful screws bring out a third more juice than portabe 

or by L. M. ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie N Y. 
oundry. 25-6w 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION! 
GHT THE BEST. 
THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
AND 
BANWNWIBAL HAMLIN. 
BY WM. D. HOWELLS, ESQ, 

One Volume, 12mo, with Steel Portraits. Price, $1.00, 








HIE PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCE TO THE PUB- 
lic that their edition—THE AUTHORIZED ONE—wWwill be 
ready about June 20th; and they have no hessitation 
in saying, that it will be altogether eS ge to any other 
edition announced. The story of Mr. Lincoln’s life is 
full of interest, and it has been gathered from the lips 
of his intimate friends—those who have known him 
from boyhood—and will, in every respect, be authentic; 
and is AUTHORIZED. 
The Trade and Agents will be supplied on very 
liberal terms, Orders should be made at once, to secure 
an early supply. 


16,000 SOLD. 
THE DEBATES IN ILLINOIS, 
BETWEEN LINCOLN & DOUGLAS. 


One Volume, Koyal Octavo, 280 Pages. Cloth, 50 cts. ; 
Paper, 35 cents. 
FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., 
24 Publishers, Columbus, Ohio. 








THE BEST GARDEN IMPLEMENT ! 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





Wwe OFFER FOR SALE the Impreved Hand Scarifier, 
an implement unsurpassed in its utility for the use 
of Gardenors, and one which is the most r-saving 
implement at tnis season of any that is offered. During 
the spring these implements have been remodeled, made 
stronger and more efficient than those which were offer- 
ed last year, which was the first time they have been 
put in general use. 

Orders for these implements wil! be filled as soon as 
received, Address J. B. BLOSS & CO, 

22 Monroe avenue, Detroit. 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


FISHER’S PATENT 


WROUGHT IRON MOWER. 


7a MOWER has no side deonght, weighs only 600 
pounds, and is the most simple in construction, and 
being made of wrought iron, it is the lightest and most 
desirable machine in market, We respectfully ask those 
wanting mowers to examine this machine before deci 
ding to make a purchase. All inquiries will be prompte 
ly answered. Address J. B. BLOSS & CO., 
at the American Seed Store, 
22 Monroe Avenue. 


H. C. GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 
Coldwater, Mich. 


HE UNDERSIGNED would call the attention of 

dealers and growers to his large and choice stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 
For the Fall Trade of 1860. 

My assortment contains the following staple articles, 
all of which will be warranted far supérior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation; viz: 

100,000 grafted Apple trees, 3 and 4 years old, 

300,000 do do 2 years old, 

400,000 do do — 

20,000 Peach trees, all choice varieties, 
ALSO, 

Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, 
Grapes, Lawtun Blackberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries and other fruits of the leading and most 
approved varieties. 








For Wmrseky pete 
I have several hundred thousan Agile seedli 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamen 
ing Shrubs. 

Dealers and Fruit Growers 
Are respectfully invited to look through ‘my stock be- 
fore closing contracts for next fall an ring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking largely in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
thing, and that is to make Coldwater s point that cannot 
be safely overlooked by any man who wants Fruit and 
Ornameata! trees. 

Come and See us, 
and we will en, that you shall be suited in the quali- 
ty quantity and terms of sale. 
Wanted Immediately, - 
cocal Agents at all prominent points in this and west- 
ern States. Also, 
20 or 30 Live Men, 

as Tieveling Agents, to all of whom liberal commissions 


will be . 
18 60 H, 0. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK, 
O. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen'l Agent, 
12-tf Successors to L. D. & H. UO. Grraas. 


land 
Trees and Flower- 





HARBISON’S 
IMPROVED MOVABLE COMB 


BEE HIWeE. 


PATENTED JANUARY 4, 1859. 


» race of tho advantages which this hive pogpesses 
over other hives now offered to the public, are: 
Ist. The shape and size; being fifteen inches square 
on the outside, by thirty inches high ; conforming to the 
natural habits and requirements of the bee, and econo- 
mizing the animal heat. of the colony better than any 
other shaped hive; its symmetrical ones presenting 
a pleasing and ornamental appearance in the Apiary, a3 
well as being essily and cheaply constructed. 

2d, The convenient and very efficient mode of venti- 
lating the hive through the graduated chamber, supply: 
img? sufficient amount of air and excluding the light, 

. The ease with which all filth that accumulates in 

the hive, oron the bottom board can be cleaned out; 
and moth or worms that may infest the colony may be 


Tg and coterer a. 
4th. The ease with which access can be had to the in- 
terior of the hive, by the peculiar manner in which the 
door and lid is arrang2d; giving free access to every 
part of the hive; and when closed it is free from water 
running into and poadies in the joints, as in the case 
where a cap is set in a rabbet or groove. 

The great improvement on frames; combining 
the movable comb principle with the adjustable, or so 


constructing the frames as to suit any comb in 
transferring from common hives, by moving the adjusti- 
db up or down. 


6th. The very convenient method of adjusting the 
frame, to secure the proper space between the comhs at 
all times, and fixing them ina perpendicular position 
and retaining them firmly and immovably in their pro- 
per place ; and yet being easily removed when desired. 

Tth. The general construction of the hive is such as 
to permit the removal of any or all the combs of a hive 
with ease and dispatch, thereby enabling the apiarian to 
increase his stock of bees by division or artificial swarms 
at  eaarypria he can also supply queenless colonies with 
embryo queens, or combs which contain new laid e; 
or young larva, from which they will rear queens. It 
also affords ample facilities to examine the condition of 
each at any period of the year, and when necessary 
equalize the stores of honey and pllen, by taking combs 
from those having plenty and exchanging with those 
heving but a limited supply, thereby ensuring the suc- 
cess of all the stocks in the Apiary. 

8th, The honey board is so arranged as to prevent the 

uéen ascending to the spare Romer yesepuaies, where 
she pi age eposits eggs in combs that should be fil- 
led only witn a pure article of honey. Queens fre- 
quently ascend when openings are left above the princi- 

al breeding department, and are often lest in removing 

e boxes of honey, thereby endangering the prosperity 
of the entire colony. It permits all necessary operas 
tions to be performed without injuring or killing the 
bees; it gives tne power of inspecting or examining the 
condition of your bees at any time, by raising up your 
combs; it is easily seen if the worm is in the comb—if 
80, it is easily taken out; it enables the apiarian to mule 
ped his stocks as fast asitis profitable, without diffi- 
culty, 

There are many advantages in the hive too numerous 
to mention. wf it for yourselves; it will satisfy all 
er bee men, if not preedibed, Give ita fair trial— 

will transfer bees from the old hive into this, and give 
satisfaction or no pay. My hives I pay one dollar for 
making; everything found, timber dressed by machine- 
ty; the first cost don’t vary far from $200, well finish- 
ed. County and township rights will be sold at a rea- 
sonable price. Address 

20 A. F. MOON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 


I" is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved; e jby all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to x with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of relief, as the nue 
ene unsolicited certi-| Et ificates in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be wind - \ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on \the Bowels, 

Let the dictates of your, © judgment guide you in 
the use of the LAVER| cs EN V LGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complain Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- | pal 
Diarrhea, Summer >| om plain 
entery, Dropsy, = ‘Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- jmess, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor- = |b 
fantum, Flatu- 
Female Weak- | messe: 








used successfully as an 'Ordin Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure SIC A 
AC (as thousands can testify,) im twenty 





minutes, if two or three teaspoo. 

are takem st com-! »'mencement of attack. 
who use it! ,/|are giving their testi- 

mony in its favor. = | 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALS0.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 





GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
im any cl Ce 
The Family Ca-| ,\thartic PILL is 4 
entle but active Cathar- wD tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years, 
The constantly increas-| .> jing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express) ,.4 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well|™ |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fx portions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY CA- KHARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a i) variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} m= |good and safe in all 
cases where a [Cathartic s needed, such as De= 
rangements of the)/E|Stomach Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| &j\and Soreness over 
the whole body. from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if ne lected, “/end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe- = tite, a_ Creepi 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessmess,|_,|Meadache o 
weight in the hea all Inflammatory 
Diseases, Worms) jin Children or 
Adults heuma- tiem, great Purifier 
of the Blood and many] & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisoment 








Dose, | to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed b pots gpm gonerally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the dere towns, 
8s. T. - SANFORD, M. D., 

Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


COOK’S PORTABLE 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


T= SUPERIOR BOILER, which was patented in 
1859, is now manufactured and kept for sale by the 
subseribers in the village of TECUMSEH. They have 
purchased the right for the State of Michigan, and are 
now prepared to supply all orders. 


THE PORTABLE eoug? 08 SYRUP EVAPORA- 


is acknowledged by all who have tried it to be the most 
important invention that has yet been made for the par- 
pose of rendering the Sorghum or Imphee of the high- 
est and most economical value to the grower. As the 
boiler for making Maple Sugar, it has been proved by 
many trials the past winter to be suited for making the 
highars quality of either sugar or syrup, and that where 
it has been, all other boilers will be discarded. 

These boilers have been improved in many particulars 
sir.ce last season, are made of large and small sizes, best 
material, and are put together in the most workmanlike 
manner, Orders will be promptly filled, and further in- 
| formation as to prices, capacity and other matters will 
{ at all times be furnished, 

RICHARD) & CO., 


25-6m Tecumseh, Lenawee co., Mich. 


Bi-lyr.tf 
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IT IS NOT TOO MUCH TO SAY, 
SINCE ALL, 


OLD AND YOUNG, 


AFFIRM ITS TRUTH, 
Viz: That Professor Wood’s Hair Restorative 


Will preserve infalledly the growth and color of the 
hair, it used two or three times a week, to any imagine 
able age. Perfectly restore the gray, cover the bald 
with nature’s own ornament, the hair; make it mo,e 
soft and beautiful than any oil, and ypreasve the ses)p 
free from all diseases to the greatest age. Statesme am! 
Judges, Attorneys, Doctors, Clergymen, Professional 
men and Gentlemen and Ladies of all classes, all over 
the world, bear testimony that we do not say too much 
in its favor. Read the following and judge 

re | Grove, St. Charles Co,, Mo., Nov, 19, 1857. 

Prof. 0. J. Wood—Dear Sir: Some time last summer 
we were induced to use some of your Hair Restorative 
and its effects were so wonderful, we feel it our duty to 
you and the afflicted, to report it. 

Our little son's head for some time had been perfectly 
covered with sores, and some called it scald head. The 
hair almost entirely came off in consequence, when a 
friend, seeing his sufferings, advised us to use your Re- 
storative; we did so with little hope of success, but to 
our surprise, and that of all our friends, s very few ap- 
a removed the disease entirely, and a new and 

uxuriant crop of hair soon started out, and we can now 
say that our boy has as healthy a en ae as luxuriant 
acrop of hair as any other child, e can, therefore, 
and do hereby, recommend your Restorative, as a Per 
tect remedy for all diseases of the scalp and hair. 4 
are yours respectfully, 
GEO. W. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
SARAH A. HIGGINBOTHAM, 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir, My hair had, for several yeare 
been b i turely gray, accompanied bya 
harshness which rendered the constant use of oil neces- 
oy in dressing it. When I commenced using your 
Hair Restorative about two months ago it was in that 
condition; and having continued its use till within the 
last three weeks, it has turned toits natural color, and 
assumed a softness and lustre greatly to be preferred to 
those produced by the application of oils or any other 
preparation I have ever used, I ners it as an indis- 
pensable article for every lady's toilet, whether to be 
used as a Hair Restorative or for the simple purpose of 
dressing or beautifying the hair. You have permission 
to refer to me all who entertain any donbt of its per- 
forming all that 18 claimed for it. 

MRS. C. SYMONDS, 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 10, 1857, 114 Third st. 

Wellington, Mo., Dec. 5, 1857. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir; By the advise of a friend of 
mine, who had been using your Hair Restorative, I was 
induced to try it. I had the fever, some time last May, 
and nearly every hair in my head came out. Now my 
hair has come in a great deal thicker than ever it was. 
Nothing but a duty and sympathy that I feel to commue 
nicate to others who are afflicted as I have been, would 
induce me to give this public acknowledgment of the 
benefit I have received from Prof. Wood's Hair Restora- 
tive. Yours respectfully, A. R. JACOBS, 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz. 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and’ 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty 7% ay in proeeeoe, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., ig 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

x sold by all good Druggists and Fancy fon** 
16-8m 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics, 


WE, ne undersigned, have for several years past 
80! i 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 
and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and asccaes | Diarzhea and Cholera 
‘or 




















in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 

have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 

who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 

ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 

their cure or relief: 

WwW. Pyweet, Siem T. M. Hunt, Auburn, 

J.J. Foot, Hamilton, J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 

L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Keury & Co., Geneva, 

8. Wurrs & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, atten, Frreou & Diarx, Syracuse, 

W. Szaver & Son, Batavia, J. Owen & Co., Detroi 

J. G. Barizgr, Leroy, H. & E. Gaytorp, Cleveland 

T. Beapusz, Elmira, G. Wizxarp, Ashtabula, 

A. I. Marruews, Buffalo, G, @. Gituet, Kingsville, 

L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces oy 

Paice 25 Cents. For sale J. 8. Cutnpgrr & Co., 
Detroit; Farranp & Sugixy, meen T. & J. Hinca- 


MAM, Detroit; and by Druggists generally. 
; ee Oe TOTTEE. Gensral Agent, 
_ 16 6m Auburn, N, Y. 





’ 
AYER'S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY OURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 

REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 

AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 

HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 

FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 

NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 

Rp EF THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUNs 

We are enabled here to offer to the community a rem- 
edy which, while it cures the above complaints with 
certainty, is still perfectly harmless in any quantity.— 
Such a remedy is invaluable in districts where these 
afflicting disorders prevail, The “Cure” expels the mi- 
asmatic peison of Fever anp AGux from the system, 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken 
on the first approach of its premonitory symptoms, It 
is not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we rang = Ano a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every y; and in bilious districts, where 
Fever and AGuk prevails, every body should have it 
and use it freely both for cure and protection. It is 
hoped this price will place it within the reach of all— 
the poor as well asthe rich. A great superiority of this 
remedy over any other ever discovered for the speedy 
and certain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no 
Quinine or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism 
or other injurious effects whatever upon the constitu- 
tion. Those cured by it are leftas healthy as if they 
had never had the disease. 

Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Ear- 
ache, Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful ‘Afection 
5 Baad Spleen, Hy Bowels, Colic, 

araly d Dera of Stomach, all of which, 
when originating in th ss“ + wd on the intermittent 

c 


PBEPARED BY 
DR.IJ.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS, 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all D: its every where. 18-8m 


HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL'S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at vert lowest rates, b 


@. DUDLEY, Sile Agent, 
a4t-ly at 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 
POBSALE at 








PENFIELD'’S, 108 Woodward avenue. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











Sie Honsehota. 


“She Looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.”"—PROVERES. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
































OUR FAMILY CIRCLE. 


BY RUSTIC NELL. 
Good evening, dear friends, it is Saturday night, 
Draw close round the fire, we love the clear light, 
Bring chairs for the absent—spirits can roam— 
And to-night shall the wanderers all be at home. 
Bring seat for me, too, for Iam sure to be there, 
And sure “tis but civil to give me a chair, 
Here sits our good sire in his healthful repose, 
His spectacles seated astride of his nose; 
He reading of oxen, mules, horses’ or sheep, 
Or if Durhams or Devons are better to keep, 
Of the best kinds of soil for oats, barley and rye, 
And how te taise melons, or make apple-pie, 
Bead on my good sir, it is better by far 
‘Than reading of murders, of thefts and of war! 
I wish half the world could be kept raising swine, 
It would keep them'from mischief eight cases in nine, 


Here's mother with pipe, and her knitting work too, 
Yl warrant the stocking she’s knitting is blue 
-With white tops and toes, ‘tis the last of the pair, 
And the other one hangs on the back of her chair! 
Click, click, how the needles buzz as they go; 

*Tis a foolish, whimsical thought I know, 

But I often think when the needles click, 

And the clock chimes in with monotonous tick, 
That old time is whetting a two-edged knife 

For the joys and sorrows of human life, 

Ab, mother, knit on, till thy work is done, 

And the knittéd robe of the righteons won; 

Till thy dim eyes close on this earthly night, 

And thou waken to joy, in a spirit sight! 


Here’s diligent Jennie, she’s making 4 skirt, 

Or am I mistaken, perhaps "tis a shirt, 

How much do those busy fingers do, 

And I know by her look, she is thinking too! 
‘What are you thinking of, Jenny, I pray, 

‘Ts it of a past or a future day? 

Does.your fancy, like mine, move mournfally on 
“Po those that are coming, from those that are gone ? 
Do you love to stay in the cloudy past, 

To muse over joys too pure to last ? 

Do. you love to wander in spirit land, 

And grasp, in spirit, a spirit hand ? 

Is there no bright link, in the vanished years, 
That you love to polish with memory’s tears? 
Ah, Jenny, they say the heart grows cold, 

That their wings lose their garnish of purple and gold 
In the misty gray of a future iife ; 

That love dies out in the fruitless strife! 

But it never was so, Our hearts grow warm, 

And bolder and braver to meet the storm, 

Till freed from the fetters of sense and clay, 
They soar in their strength and beauty away. 


Here sits my friend Jamie, how puzzled he looks! 
He’s solying a problem not found in the books, 
Now he tries'to unravet the’tangled skein 
Ofiife’s ancertain—but tries. in vain ! 

Aj, friend, our vision is eyer-dim ; 

If we see at all, we must look through Him 

Who guards and governs and orders all, 

From an empire’s to a sparrow’s fall. 

If willing to.see, He-willhelp our sight, 

And brighten our ways with a perfect light, 


And here, too, sits Sandy, he’s reading, I see ; 
But as he’s so little acquainted with me, 
I will not disturb him, but hasten along 
To greet the uthers, and finish ny song. 


Next to him sits Duncan, complacently bland, 

His forehead caressing the palm of his hand, 

You may think he is sober~I know he is gay, 

For his lips seem to quiver in just the old way! 

Aye Duncan, be merry and laugh as.you go, 

Be hopeful and cheerful, and many a blow 

Shall touch thee but lightly; in spirit draw near 

To our Father, who chastens, what hast thou to fear? 

Our cups are all mingled—tares grow with the wheat, 

Joy mingles with sorrow, and bitter with sweet, 

Rain follows the sunshine, and darkness the light, 

There are whirlwind:, and tempests, and mildew and 
blight,. , , 

Drought, pestilence, famine, smiles dewy with tears, 

And hopes all too closely related to fears ; 

Yet brighter the sunshine that follows the rain, 

And both help to ripen and perfect the grain! 

So the fair plant of virtue shall strike deeper root, 

More gorgeous its blossoms, far richer its fruit, 

When the billows of sorrow shall over thee roll; 

And thou learn from temptations thy heart to control, 


And here tuo sits Annie, pray how do you do? 

Why really ‘tis pleasant this meeting with you. 
Bat, friend, why so sober, what trouble hast thon, 
Why hangs in such sadness that cloud o’er thy brow? 
Are yoa puzzled or weary, or what is far worse, 
Have you found that jade passion an unruly herse, 
Whose wild flights and dashes no rider can aim 

As heedless of praise, as regardless of blame? 
Have you learned the old story, so oftentimes told, 
That justice is bartered and judgement is sold; 
Have you learned that fair virtue must lag in the race 
With the charms of a fool with a beautiful face; 
That knaves roll in plenty and vice decks with gold, 
While virtue and honor go hungry and cold; 

That genius toils in a garret for bread, 
While the world pays its homage to geniuses dead! 
Have you learned that our prophets can prophesy lies, 
Onur priests are not honored, our rulers not wise ; 
Fraud, rapine and murder stalk bold in the street, 
And liberty cringes at slavery’s feet; 
That idols will break, and eur cisterns all fail, 

Till we learn in our sorrow\our trust to bewail, 
God help thee my sister, be hopeful, be strong, 
Now gird on thy armor, to'battle with wrong, . 
From Heaven’s own arsenal draw out thy sword, 
‘The best of all weapons, the word of our Lord! 

Be peaceful, yet fervent; be wise in thy‘seal, 

Be constant and prayerfu), be willing to'fee) 

For the wrongs of a brother.or sister in deed ; 

Be ready in season, in;word and indeed, 

Be warm in thy charity,:pure'im thy love; 

* Be wise as a serpent and meék as a dove)’ 

So living and loving death's message shall come 

An angel of mercy to bid thee come home; 

O then shall life’s mysteries all be revealed, 

And thine eyes to their wondrous wisdom unsealed. 


Good evening. sir Georgie, what ‘are ‘you at? 
As Llive you are carding your knee with the cat! 
In vain pussie’s growling, her struggles in vain, 

For you shake her, and turn her) and shake ker again. 
Have a care Master Georgie, L.seeafrown— . . 

The spectacles are up, and the book coming down— 
Your father is bothered in making that pie, 

Or sowing his barley, or reaping his rye, 

There, let pussie go, for pray what would you do 

If you were but pussie and pussie were you? 

Ah, Georgie, the world is just like cate and boys} 

The strong use the weak for theirslsvesor their toys. 
If the weak chance to growl,why they bid them be atil), 
If they scratch, why they hang them or shoot thom at 

vil 


And many a boy will you meet in your life 
Who will make you the cat in # onesided etrife. 


But if you must ¢ard, do all that you can, 
In,purpose and strivings be ever 2 man, | 
And He who.can ordér all things as he will i 
Will turn for your.good what was meant for your ill. 





What o’clock:is it, Annie—ten did you say? 

So late—well, *tis time I-should be on my way. 
I'vegot a long journey before me you know, 

And think you are weary and want me to go; 
There's many a visit, where less has been said, 
When the body was present, without heart or head; 
And now at your parting I give you my hand, 

And wish a good evening to each of the band, 


From the Country. 


Morenci is an ambitious little town, or 
rather a village, in the township of Seneca 
Lenawee County. In respect to toth the 
town and the county Morenci is situated like 
alump of sugar in a teacup-—at the bottom. 

At the bottom of the State too, it lics, close 

bordering on the Ohio line Imagine a 

good, generous double handfal. of houses 

sprinkled about among liberal sized gardens 

and door yards, and you have a very good 

idea of the extent of population of the city 

proper. Ithas at least three taverns, an ‘in- 

definite number of stores of rather a mixed 

character, embracing in their invoices every 

varicty of dry goods and groceries, from 

calicoes, cowhide boots and codfish, to candy, 

soaps, butter and molasses. There is one 

church in the place, owned, I believe, by the 

Methodists but occupied by other persuasions 

in turn. The’eis talk of two more churches 

being built in the course of time. They have 

a large, fine looking brick school house, and 

children plenty runring about the streets and 

yards to fill it. Crossing main street, at the 

lower end of the city, is Tiffin River, or 

Bean Creek as it is more familiarly called. This 

is a bright, lively little stream and is made 

very useful to the citizens of Morenci and the 

surrounding country. On its banks within 

the city limits are situated a flourishing 

Steam Saw Mill, a Flouring and Grist Mill, a 

Distillery, Tannery, Ashery and so forth, all 

ot which, with perhaps one exception, are a 

great. benefit and convenience to the farming 

community around In justice, however to 

the temperance proclivities of the place, I 

will add that’ the spirits manufactured at this 

Distillery‘are not permitt:d to be ‘rectified 

here, or made into drinking whisky, but are 

sent off in the form of ‘high wines. SoIam 

told. As to the importations, of the article 

in its drinkable form I am not advised. Add 

to the above list of home manufactures the 

usual number of ‘Mechanics and Professional 

men necesgary to clothe, shoe, tinker, doctor, 

do the lawing for the rest, put their families 

in néat white houses with pretty door yards 

filled with «pretty posies in front, pretty 

roses climbing over the doors and peeping in 

atthe windows at the pretty faces peeping out» 

and you have about as definite an idea of the 

Morenci-ites as I can give you. 

But stop. We must not pass the press 

unnoticed! Morenci has a press and a paper, 

a Star whose weekly rays shine forth for the 

edification and illumination of all within its 

influence. The Morenci Siar isa nice, spicy 

little village luminary, devoted to the interest 

of the community by waich it is sustained, 

edited and published by—Thorpe, Esq , who 

seems to have a watchful eye upon the pro- 

gress and morals of the town, though strug- 

gling, as most editors do, whether.in city. or 

country, against embatrasments, hard times 

and all the ills that printers are heirs to. 

The village is situated within half a mile of 
the Ohio State line, and near the southwest 

corner of the town of Seneca, 

Most of my travels in the vicinity have 
been through the central and eastern part of 
the township and the southeastern part of 
the adjoining town of Medina. This. has 
been a hard region of country to clear up, 
the most of it having been originally heavily 
timbered land, rather flat and wet. But 
what farms and homes have been bewn out 
of these forests! What fields after fields of 
golden grain and growing corn stretch away 
on every hand to the dark belts of woodland 
left standing «like emerald: walls between 
farm ‘and farm’!"It‘is’ not many ‘years ‘since 
these fields, many ‘of them, were looked upon 
as alniost i imable, from the quantity of 
surface water with which they were flooded a 
great part of thé year. Now, by ditching 
and draining, they ‘have become the richest, 
most productive lands in the township, per- 
haps in the county. There is a good deal of 
wild land yet, however, and taking the town 
through it has a newer, rougher appearance 
than its neighbor, Fairfield, The farm 
houses, generally, show the thrift and good 
taste’of their owners. After the large and 
commodious barn, the house is the next best 
index of a farmer's prosperity and of his 
good fellowship with the rest of the world, 
Once in awhlle we come across one who is 
ready to defy appearances and live as he 
pleases. He builds his wheat stacks under 
the sky. for shelter, keeps his wife and child- 








|the-sivof pride or vain glory, can’t take a 


paper, (so long as his neighbor has one con- 
veniently near) and dont care what the world 
thinks of him. There are some such, even in 
Lenawee county, but it is rather an amusing 
rarity to.meet with them. I like to hear them 
talk, to. watch the strife between their native 
manliness and their cultivated selfishness, and 
note with what a complacent emile they re- 
ward themselves when the latter overcomes 
the former. It is not quite so full and hearty 
a smile as lighted up the face of the old 
farmer of the white house yonder when he 
took out his pocket book so readily and said, 
“I receive fourfold in return for money laid 
out in this way. It is the application of 
brains, others as well’as my own, that has 
made my family and farm and stock and 
crops what you see them.” 

“The application of brains, others as ‘well 
as your own ;” there is an idea for you, farm- 
ers, of more value than wagon loads of guano 
and superphosphates. Wedid find one man 
who had no use for application of this kind, 
either his own or other men’s, so he said. He 
wanted nobody’s opinions about anything. 
What he knew about farming he found ovt 
himself, and what he didn’t know he didn’t 
want anybody to tell him. His farm and he 
looked as if they were very nearly related. 
I think he must lead rather a lonesome lifa, 
somewhat like the last rose of summer left 
blooming alone. 

I saw in this town what is laid down on the 
county map as the “Premium Farm” Its 
owner, Mr. A. A. Kinney, was awarded a pre- 
mium on it by the State Agricultural Society 
the year the Annual Fair wag held at Ann 
Arbor. It is really beautiful farm, hand- 
somely divided and fenced, and the crops 
upon it show a high state of cultivation. 
Mr. Kinney and family were gone from home 
or I should have had the pleasure of making 
their acquaintance, as I did of others in that 
vicinity. The farm of Mr. C. Whaley, on the 
same road, is worthy of note for the excel- 
lent condition to which it has been brought 
from an originally cold, wet, forbidding state 
The black loamy soil, once flooded with water 
and sour with a rank, swampy vegetation, is 
now dry and warm, and rewarding the perse- 
vering industry of its owner’s labor with heavy 
crops of all kinds. Mr. W. is raising some 
of the beardless barley this year. The heads 
are long and plump, with six rows of grain 
to the ear... He has tried the Poland oats but 
does not think much of them. 

The late rains have brought on the oat crop 
finely, and benefitted corn and things gen- 
erally. Everything seemed to rejoice with 
the falling showers except the hay-\which had 
already fallen before the mowers ‘and. was 
caught in the swath. Mowers of various 
patterns are in general use here in making 
hay. Kirby’s, the Buckeye and Ball’s im- 
proved szem to be the favorites, or at least 
the principal ones I saw or heard named.— 
Wheat was ripening very fast last week; in- 
deed, in a few instances a beginning at har- 
vesting had been made. Before this goes to 
press many fields will have been cut. The 
crop looks heavy and abundant everywhere, 

I take leave of Seneca with many thanks 
to the kind friends to whom I am indebted 
for eo many favors. 


To Patient Benedict, Bachelor, &c. 


“The rod and reproof give wisdom,” 
“ Faithful are the words of a friend,” says the 
wise king; and again, “Open reproof is better 
than secret love;’ and far be it from me, O 
most sage and Patient Benedict, to go off in 
a miff, and pout, at that which may give wis- 
dom. On the contrary, I have thrice read 
your rebuking missive, and each time have 
discovered in it some new proof of your sa 
gacity; and consequently have each time 
received some new delectation, So far from 
pouting, my face has puckered itself into a 
permanent grin—I beg your pardon,—has 
wreathed itself into a succession of smiles! 
If I were standing face to face with you and 
could feel your rebuking presence, I presume 
1 should hang my head like a whipped school- 
girl, and ‘ook contrition to the very tips of 
my fingers ; but here alone in my own sanc- 
tum, I venture to hold up my head and make 
my defense—nay, not only to defend myself, 
but to offer a few suggestions to your sapient 
self, which I trust will be received in a bro- 
therly way,—which is certainly rather an 
ambiguous expression, as brothers in general 
either whistle at a sister’s advice or get in a 
towering passion, and go straight forward to 
do the things they are warned against, to 
show that they have a mind of their own.— 
But you, Benedict, will do neither of these 
things; you will cross your legs, lean back in 
your chair, and if you are @ smoker, puff the 
smoke deliberately from between your lips, 








ren where they will have no chance to indulge 


with a strong immobility of look that would 


have become Napoleon! ‘You are too digni- 
fled to laugh, and too politic to frown, so 
you will sit and look like a man of marble. 
If your sister asks you what you think of 
Dorothy Jones’ reply, you will tell her that 
your mind is not occupied with such folly, 
and remind her that when she reads, it should 
be to improve her mind ! 

Really, Benedict, I am somewhat surprised 
that a man of your penetration and judg- 
ment, should take seriously a satirical article, 
written in sport, and with the expectation of 
eliciting a funny answer! However, least 
you should think I am not profiting by your 
advice, I will answer a few of your remarks 
as briefly as possible; and you may now do 
me the favor of believing that I am in per- 
fect earnest, 

You ask if I believe in Providence, by 
which I suppose you mean en over ruling 
Power that sways the hearts and minds of 
humanity, and presides over their destinies; 
and also if I have aay conception of the ad- 
age, “ Marriages are made in heaven.” You 
say traly that there is much practical skepti- 
cism in the world in regard to our common 
interests, and in this respect I perfectly agree 
with you. I do believe in a providence that 
will lead us aright in all things if we will only 
be led by it. But in regard to the cause and 
cure of discordant unions, I think you have 
taken a superficial view. In my opinion, 
neither sex can be considered responsible for 
them wholly. I think the root of evil lies 
deeper than you imagine, in the inherent self- 
ishness of both parties. As long as men and 
women are sioful beings there will be discord 
among them, pair them as you will. There 
are many men and women too, for whom the 
right one could not be found, if by right one 
you mean the one with whom they could live 
in harmony ; for light cannot commune with 
darkness, angels cannot dwell with demons, 
neither can two demons dwell peacefully toe 
gether. There are others that seem to be 
really mismated, but it is difficult to tell 
whether these are not so placed by that 
Providence in which you believe, for some 
good purpose. 

You say that men follow the lead of intel- 
lect in choosing their mates, but that women 
are gifted with some wonderful power or in- 
stinct that points out to them their true mate, 
or as you express it, the one who is to rule in 
the heaven of her affections. Is it possible 
that you believe that? How many men can 
you find in the circle of your acquaintance 
that are led by reason and judgment, and 
how many who are misled . by passion, 
pride or fancy? How comes it, if women 
have this instinvt, that it is oftenest the best 
and purest that are mismated? But I had no 
intention of being drawn into a serious dis- 
cussion on this subject and will leave it, 
hoping that your sensible remark will be re- 
ceived with due consideration by the mass 
of Dorothys. And if you will not suspect 
me of any concealed purposes, but accord to 
me the meed of sincerity, I will subscribe my- 
self 

“ Yours with great respect,” 

And say a few words to Bachelor, who seems 
an honest, straight forward fellow, though I 
am inclined to think, a little too officious.— 
Jennie’s friends have declined his assistance 
for her, and I have the pleasure to assure 
him that I am perfectly able to take care of 
myself, haviug been early trained to labor by 
a most industrious and worthy mother. 

Bachelor, too, trae to his Adam nature, 
tries to fling all the responsibility of social 
wrongs on feminine shoulders ; but I think a 
little close observation will convince him that 
part of the fault lies on the other side’ How 
comes it that the girls have got the idea that 
men are to be caught by fine dress and fine 
maoners, if, as a class, they do not give to 
such their preference? So far as I know, 
and I have been in different places in my life, 
fashionable, showy belles are sought after in 
every community rather than sensible, use- 
fally educated girls. You men as a class are 
correct in theory, but not in practice ! . 

here are two reasons why fashionable 
belles marry sooner than sensible women.— 
First, there are more men who can appreciate 
a fine dress, a white hand, and a Nght foot in 
the dance, than there are who can valuea 
woman for her industrious habits, well bal- 
anced mind, or purity of character. Secon- 
ly, the woman whose mind is given to vanity, 
is not apt to look deep into the heart of her 
admirers, and consequently will marry one 
whom a pure minded woman would reject, 
because he is poor in morals—not in purse. 

Believe me, Bachelor, there are sensible 
women as well as men, but they are like other 
good things, rather rare, and the eyes of 
prejudice are prone to overlook them. To 
my mind, the worst cloud in our social hori. 





zon, is the mutual distrust and contempt of 


the sexes; instead of reeriminations and re- 
proaches, would it not be far better for both 
parties to see what they can do to make 
things better. The truth is simply this: the 
majority of women are too weak and friyo- 
lous for wives for higheminded men; and the 
mass of men are men of fast habits, reckless 
in their expenditure of money and time, and 
alas, so criminally reckless of honor and vir 
tue, that no woman of sense or discretion 
could or shuuld risk her fate in their hands, 

In view of this state of things would it 
not be well to make the reform a common 
interest, and see if there are not weeds 
enough to pull on both sides of the social 
garden, Be assured, some of your burrs 
and nettles have taken root on our side of the 
garden, as well as our thistles blown over to 
you! Butif you will be so generous as to 
pull weeds for us, to the neglect of your own 
interests, don’t be surprised if we weed a lit- 
tle for you occasionally. 

Bat I must say a word to Josh,who comes 
to the point with a great deal of frankness. 
I don’t like his address, however. The Cor- 
ners, to my mind signifies a place where there 
is a little grocery, where much whiskey is 
sold, aud where men go to drink, smoke, play 
cards, and brutalise themselves generally.— 
No, thank you, Josh—I will wait till I am 
sure that the corners are the chimney corners, 
where you are quietly reading to your mother 
and sisters; then I have no particular objec- 
tion to saying, Good evening to you, brother, 
and hope you will not be very much worse 
for your brief acquaintance with 

DOROTHY JONES, 


Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE, 





NUMBER TWENTY-ONE. 

Joshua.—This individual may be regarded 
in two lights, as a private man, or the repre- 
sentative of a divine judgment. I mean the 
Canaanites. In the former light, there is 
nothing remarkable about him, unless it be 
thought remarkable for a statesman and 
werrior to be exemplary for piety. In the 
latter aspect we will consider him. It was 
his commission to destroy a whole race, show- 
ing no mercy to tender infanoy, nor paying 
respect to old age. It has been argued that 
it was a war of self-defence. The Israelites 
owned land in Machpelah, which their ances- 
tors had honestly paid for. They had aright 
to visit it, and they were, time and again, at- 
tacked on their way. Victorious in every bat~ 
tle, they used the right of the conqueror, and 
exercised the law of retaliation. This may be 
trne. But it is undeniable that they came, 
intending to attack, if they had not been at- 
tacked. Besides there is a great d:fference 
between a war of self-defence, and a war of 
extermination. They had a divine commis- 
sion; this, and this alone, could justify them. 
Still it remains a matter of wonder why God 
gave his chosen people such a commission. 

It is true he often destroys whole cities and 
even races at once, making no difference be- 
tween the young and the old, the guilty and 
the comparatively innocent. The case of the 
flood, the destruction of Sodom, and the de- 
vastations of the plague, are instances. How- 


‘ever, it is not in accordance with his genéral 


plan, to make his people the instruments of 
his vengeance. A general rule is that they 
who take by the sword perish with the sword. 
God’s people must only wage war in self de- 
fence. David, aman after God’s heart, it is 
true, was nearly all his life engaged in war, 
but it was always strictly in self defence, and 
even he, on this account, was not allowed to 
build the temple. This must be the work of a 
man of peace. David himself recognized the 
principle that it is not always well to be the 
instrument of divine vengeance. When Abi- 
shai stood over the sleeping Saul, and begged 
permission to give him one stroke, he refused 
it, remarking that he would probably die a vi- 
olent death, but he wanted to have no hand 
in it. It must be acknowledged then that 
this was an extraordinary case, and one that 
must be placed among the mysteries of divine 
providence. 

When Joshua had crossed the Jordan, and 
before he had engaged in the war, he saw a 
sight oné day which greatly encouraged him 
for the confiict. It was a man, evidently an- 
earthly in his appearance, standing with a 
drawn sword. With admirable courage be 
approached and inquired whether the weapon 
were drawn in faver of the Israelits, or for 
their enemies. He was informed that it was 
for the Israelites, and that he was their leader. 
This, poetically speaking, might be called the 
Genius of the land which, in ordinary cases, 
stand with a drawn sword to repel invasion, 
and defend the inhabitants of the soil, but was 
now turned against them. So it is said, Num- 
bers 14, 9. Their shadow (as it reads in the 
margin) is departed from them.” Moses aleo, 
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in warning his people not to imitate their 
sires, adéigy “lest the Jand spue you out; when 
ye defilo it, as it spued out the nations which 
were before ycu.” 

More literally it was the justice of God, 
which, had they been upright, would have 
stood in their defence, but now, for their sing, 
was turned against them. io 


It may be of interest, to ix quis fe eee m0] uD 
y sites Were, when |temperament under con f 
}}manifold action and reaction on the affairs of 


wed. bea 
state of society the Canaanites w é 


Joshua, with a force inferior to t di 
them out. Were they savages, ignorant of the 
advanced arts of war? ‘Were they 





shepherds and farmers, unaccustomed fo war? 


Or were they a diminutive race, unfit for 
war? None of all these. There were giants 
among them. They had chariots of iron, i.e., 
chariots armed with scythes, and drawn by 
arrow-proof horses. One of them at different 
times had conquered seventy petty princes. 
About this time or before it, the Phenicfans: 
the most vortherly tribe of the Canaanites, 
sent out colonies all along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Indeed so numerous were 
they that mapy think the majority of the 
Canaanites must have crowded into Phenicia, 
and there taken ship and fled from Joshua.— 
It would seem, that, with the exception of the 
Egyptians, the Canaanites were the most pol- 
ished nation of that time. 

I have read somewhere lately, but I cannot 
now recall the author, that the Gods of Greece 
and Rome were Canaanites who came into 
Greece about the time of Moses, and were re- 
ceived for deities among the inhabitants, like 
Capt. Cook among the Sandwich Islanders. 
Certain it is that Cadmus, the son of Agenor, 
who brought the knowledge of letters into 
Greece, was a Phenician. Rollin places the 
time of his arrival in Greece about the time 
of Joshua. He came looking for his sister 
Europa whom Jupiter had carried away. It 
is true he is called a native of Crete, but when 
we hear that he fought with the giants, and 
there were giants in Canaan, and that he ran 
away with a princess of the country, we sus- 
pect that: he was one of the many adventurers 
who, in those days, went westward to push 
their fortunes among a simple people. Sat- 
urn, his father, was the son of the earth; that 
is simply the Greeks knew nothing about his 
origin. Venus sprung from the foam of the 
sea: that is, she came to Greece by water. 

Cadmus found the Greeks still living in 
caves and eating acorns. Jupiter who came 
before him, found them still ruder, for he first 
taught them that the fruit of the oak was bet- 
ter food than boiled nettles, and that it was 
better to keep sheep and goats than de 
pend on wild game. And now what was the 
character of these strangers? It is hard to 
get a historical truth through the mis‘s of fa- 
ble; But I think it may be safely affirmed that 
if they worshipped them they would not make 
them worse than they were. 

Jupiter is described as invincible in pow- 
er; tall and portly in person. His curly locks 
flowed over his shoulders. When he smiled 
his dark eye sent joy to the beholder’s soul, 
but his ‘rown was like the lowering of the 
heavens. His moral character was as bad, as 
his personal appearance was good. Should 
he appear on earth among us he would be shut 
out from all decent company. He was mar- 
ried to his own sister, a paragon of virtue, at 
least for that time; but she had no power to 
restrain the amorous wanderings of her hus- 
band. His numerous illegitimate children, 
many of them the product of double adulte- 
ry, he acknowledged publicly without shame. 
When his wife watched him with a jealous eye 
he punishea ber with brutal violence. 

Venus was as remarkable for beauty, and 
quite as noted for vice. The poets dwell with 
enthusiasm on her graceful carriage, her rosy 
neck, and her ambrosial curls. But although 
living with her husband Vulcan at the time, 
she was not ashamed to acknowledge that her 
son Aineas was the son of Anchises, a shep- 
herd of Mount Ida; and this was only a speci- 
men of her daily life. 

Bacchus was a common drunkard. Mercu- 
ry was a finished orator, but a noted liar, and 
& patron of thieves. 

In short, if they were half as bad as their 
admirers represent them, and a fair specimen 
of their country’s morals, we do not wonder 
that the land spued them out, or that divine 
justice cut them off. It is evident, too, that 
they had both physical power and intelligence, 
to defend themselves, had not Joshua been 
aided by an invisible power. 





Some attention is being given to the construc. 
tion of steam carriage for use on common roads. 
A newly invented machine for such use, made by 
& party named Ricketts, is attracting considerable 
attention, The weight of the engin€ and carriage 
is Only 14 tons; when laden. with water, col and 
passengers, the whole is equal to 24 tons and-it' 
travels at the rate of ten miles per hour, ascending 
hills with @ rise of one in ten. 


Suicide and Civilization. 
A late umber of the Scalpel contains a 
very suggestive article on the above subjegt, 
from which we quote the following extract: 
“Civilization, while it ostensibly does every 
‘thing to prctect the life of man, docs little to 
|develop his soul. Modern education jis a, 
brépder of morbid.fancies and a hot-bed for 
premature development. The result is the. 





man. Child?en are too much taught those 


peaceful |'branches of sciences and arts whith employ 


‘more the imaginative and_rcasocing faculties, 
than ‘those of pure perception and correct 
judgment... Even the ‘physical sciences are 
learnt more by ‘rote’ than from the things 
they profess to teach. Subjects which should 
be learned in forests, valleys, mountains, 
mines, rivers, and swamps, and from the firm- 
ament itself, are dozed over by the poor child 
in musty books, in the stifling air of a school- 
room and the smoking midnight lamp; and 
children, instead of becoming glorious young 
creatures, with body and soul, strength, love: 
and intellect equally balanced, become such 
miserable specimens as we often see ‘ gradua- 
ted’ from our colleges and finishing schools 
for ‘young ladies.’ Instead of the hearty 
laugh and shouts of exuberant vitality that 
nature intended, they will smile, sneak, and 
sniffie, hum sentimental opera tunes and twad- 
die logic and metaphysics at twelve, and die 
of old age before they attain their virility. — 
Most parents, in their zeal to govern and com- 
pel obedience, crush every childlike feeling 
and action, and quack and poison the minds of 
their children till every healthful natural 
emotion is perverted, and the child is madea 
liar and a hypocrite for life; the poor parents 
are flattered at the lustrous eye, the consump- 
tive cheek, and the inane behavior of their 
half-dead offspring. They call it beauty and 
refinement, and congratulate themselves on 
the ‘ aristocratic’ and ‘distingue’ appearance 
of the poor little creature. Woman was de- 
signed by the Creator to preside over the ear- 
lier education of her children, and to take 
charge of the household. These cares would 
cripple man’s capacity for action; yet modern 
civilization, with its boarding-schools, milli- 
ners, and dancing-masters, is ever trying to 
convert her into the useless ornament of a 
parlor or a ball room. 

* But we may also trace the creation of this 
miserable sentimental state of existence, to the 
progress of manufactures and machinery. In 
earlier times, ran was obliged to make his 
own clothes and leather; be his own carpen- 
ter, mason, and smith; his own skill was the 
immediate source of all his comforts; his ob- 
servation and experience increased and em 
braced more facts, and he felt and valued re- 
alities a great deal more than we do now.— 
Even when thess occupations became trades 
for individuals, they required an immense 
deal of practical observation and rea! knowl- 
edge to carry them on successfully. Labor 
is now not only more divided, but the obser- 
vation and reasoning powers of the mass of 
mechanics are crippled. The watch, to make 
which now requires about a hundred different 
people, was, two hundred years ago, made by 
one map. A factory-hand now, is so easily 
taught to work on some one part of a machine, 
and performs the same act so many times in 
succession, that after a while he does it as it 
were by instinct. This allows the imagination 
to run riot in an ideal world. Most men of 
this temperament never pursue scientific facts; 
they are fond of subjects which promote use- 
less speculation; they dwell morbidly on the 
condition which compels them to Jabor, and 
curse those who employ them because cf their 
wealth, real or imaginary. I have often heard 
such men exclaim, that if they were idiots, 
they might feel content with their hard lot.— 
The same consequences result from the excit- 
ing occupation of a shop-keeper and haber- 
dasher; these may be said 'to lead in general 
lives of petty peculation and roguery. Many 
of them imagine themselves philosophers, po- 
ets, and literateurs, only withheld from a pur- 
suit they could adorn, by ‘ cruel fortune,’ and, 
as they will often complacently tell you, ‘the 
unequal and unjust distribution of wealth.’ 

“ Another phase of existence is factory-life, 
as it exists in many of our country towns and 
provincial cities. This has a decidedly worse 
influence on woman than on man, While 
man is enabled by sports and games to work 
off the dragging weight of moral depression 
and his erratic speculative fits, woman can 
not do the same without violating the rules 
of public prejudice and conventionality. Girls 
in this city who work down town, mostly live 
in those five and six storied tenement-houses 
on the east side of the city; they drag their 
weary bodies, morning and evening, from one 
‘stifling holé'to ‘another. And here is one of 
the immoral influences which the tenement 





and its] 


house exerts: that girls who work on a sense. 
less occupation all day, and their souls all the 
while rioting on and whetting their hunger 
for the pleasures of the imagination, come 
home to find a place they detest. The con- 
sequence often is, that while the father is rub- 
bing the beer-table with his sleeve, or spitting 
tobacco juice at the street-corner, they will 
seek relief in the low ball room or in forbid- 
< n pleasures. Thns’it comes that while the 
exuberant vitality of youth should be, by ra 

Cpe cat and virtue, it stagnates-un- 
}dér the conventionalities of modern civilizar 
tion—it 1s made foul with vain regrets, vice, 
and disease. No doubt a scale could be made 
of mechanical occupatiovs, whereby the in- 
crease of time for mental speculation while 
working, would coincide with an equal in- 
crease of suicide. 


“ Not alone education and occupation, but 
also literature and art, do their utmost to 
flatter and stimulate the diseased state of man. 
Works of fiction of that sort that flatter the 
sensuality and mental debility of their readers, 
are eagerly sought for by great numbers of 
young working people. Our weekly story-pa- 
pers are powerful incentives to an unhappy 
state of mind; they contain so little of true 
humanity and the real affairs of men, and so 
much of the more hurtful kind of mental 
speculation, stage effect, and that peculiar 
sort of lasciviousness so wickedly devised that 
it insinuates itself softly into the minds of many 
who in a broader form would be shocked by 
it. The two principal forces with which 
writers, artists, and poets act on the human 
mind, are beauty and sublimity. If the writer 
or painter, sculptor or musician, be himself 
ofa highly romantic and sentimental disposi 
tion, his productions will have an air of con 
sumptive languor and prettiness, softness and 
indolence about them, that on weak minds 
will have an agreeable relaxing effect. They 
find sympathy in the weak, because it flatters 
them. Many of the writers thus use a dis- 
ease of their own minds, as a fountain for the 
supply of their weekly contribution to this 
kind of literature; from their own reduced and 
weakened state they concoct love stories, filled 
with such dolings, complaints, and metaphys- 
ical puzzies, as plainly show their own mor- 
bid condition; slighted feelings, dread for the 
past, only make up these wicked and enerva 
ting romances, and find a ready echo in their 
readers. Their works stand in direct oppo- 
sition to those loftier and humanitary ones 
which bring the reader to a consciousness of 
his better and nobler feelings—courage, endu- 
rance, justice, and self-respect. Heine is per- 
haps the most suicidal writer of our age.— 
There is not perhaps one honest pure, human 
sentiment which he has not attempted to 
turn to ridicule and contempt by doubt, irony 
and sarcasm. While he perfectly understands 
how to work up the human mind into a state 
of enthusiasm really admirable, he is always 
careful at the end to hurl the whole into the 
withering depths of doubt and despair, Po- 
ets, who should be guides to man’s imagina- 
tion, and show him the great, the good, and 
the true, for contemplation, thus often turn 
traitors to their lofty and true mission; in- 
stead of leading man to amend his own de- 
fects, miseries, helplessness, and deformities 
by noble effort, they too often present our 
loving and,kind mother, Nature, as the lean 
and dreaded step-mother, and awaken that 
suspicion in man which soon finds tho whole 
world to be hollow, void, and empty, because 
forsooth it does not acknowledge their merit. 
Nor should a seven years’ confinement to bed 
by disease excuse Heine from his vile produc- 
tions. Did good old Homer, who felt his 
way in darkness from one city to another, liv- 
ing on charity, ever complain? Did Jobn Milton 
carp at heaven and curse God and man for 
his affliction? The same remarks may be ap- 
plied to many of our modern artists, The 
sculptor finds it necessary to produce gentle 
fisher girls, tame and languishing Greek slaves 
and captives, dying roses, violets, butterflies, 
and other sweet, moaningless, pretty staff, in 
order to’ please the relaxed and sentimental 
state of the modern market. Nothing shows 
us more how the sickly encephalic tempera 
ment has increased, than the patronage which 
at present the opera enjoys. The opera is « 
hash of all arts—music, mimicry, painting, 
poetry, sculpture, and the dance—each of 
which is enough to engage the mind at one 


upon each other, that the whole serves merely 
to tickle the imagination and’excite sensuous 
feeling. The meaning of the plot isso ob- 
seure or absurdly expressed, and each art 
leads the mind here and there, that at last it 
is left in those gentle, pleasing tremors so de- 
lightful to the hysterical and those of a weak 
and flabby constitution, who, from their very 


ional. sports and pleasures, a fountain of | also 


time; by their ‘combination they s6 encroach | 64 to 


pression. The human mind is ever ready to 
receive impressions ‘which, if long continued 
and cfien repeated, s¢em to become parts of 
its own nature, capable of being propagated, 
and which at last, after generations, become 
the leading triits in a whole nation: thus Ita- 
ly has been debased by the Roman Catholic 
religion of sensual music. 

We ‘hile civilization enlarges man’s field of 
pleasures by the education of his feelings, it 
so, from the same cause, increases his sus- 
ceptibility to sadness, remorse, and despor- 
dency: The unhealthy temperament under 
consideration, has neither the power of setting 
a limit to the one nor to bear the crushing 
weight of the latter, Civilization. which ren- 
der’s maintenance of life eesy, agreeable, and 
increases his longevity, also tends to increase 
the human family at a rate unknown before. 
It may then be, that the unhealthy tempera- 
ment we speak of, is one of the self generat- 
ing and self-working preventives. to. curtail 
the over-population of our globe, We would 
rather turn our minds to the improvement 
and happiness of our present generation, ine 
stead of speculating on the future, and when 
the time.comes we hope there .wiil be many 
better men than ourselves to invent artificial 
beefsteaks and digestible sawdust-puddings, 
to feed the swarming multitudes.” 


PRINCE & CO’S 















IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States, 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 

-Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swel an Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 
can only be-obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE § CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS :—&7 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois, 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Balmer & 
Weber, St. Lonis, Mo. P.. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8 Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 


Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
we feel confident of giving satisfaction, : 
All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in any part of the United States or Cana 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration. of oné year from the 
date of sale, we liold ourselyes ready and willing to 
make the same free. of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 
GEO, A, PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Hlinois. 
Ge Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas. 21-6:n 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium qt the National \ 
Fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857, 
The TILE MAOHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birminghum, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et, been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price, 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture'a first rate article 
after a few hours practice, 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dics to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufact@re Pe day accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be pees and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to for coun as easily as 
apiano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of on his farm, can manufacture his ows 

iles at a Lawey 4 rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
qceneehly or aman Bnd two boys can keep it in ‘full 
operalion, 
For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenge 
; the World! - 
At. the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
hepessity on alluvial innds, | 





come & offers the, simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishi mers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that e 86. j 
? ppiteations for these machines aay be address- 
LOY JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf° . _Birmingham, Mich. 





ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

HARRY SHIRLS, « | PROPRIETOR, 











frailty of construction, would not be capable 








BSE ara 


Detroit, Dec. $0, 1858, 
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of receiving avy stronger and healthier im-; THE BEST,MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860, 





Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


Auliman § Miller’s Patent, 
OF CANTON, OHTO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop -&. McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





@ Perfect Mower, 


4 First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 


THE MOST DURABLIE MACHINE! 
| AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGRT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any. occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIUMS} 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 
se 
What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet orderod 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dextzr. 
Wayne seinengiens ~* yp DANGER, Blindbury’s 
C.M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 
Lapeer Cocatye: tH. N. HILL, Pontiac, 
Oakland. County—J, DURKEE, Pontiac. 
Macom® ae ree a Oh liar of lownshi in Oakland 
f. WOODWA D, Rochester. ae Oe" 


Calhoun or GI ‘Homer, 
G. B,. MURRAY, Marshall 


Eutamdong Goudy Bee HANSON Kaa 
alamdezoo | —Dr. i. ; alam. le 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 


Washtenaro, east xo. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti. 
TORAOL WELSH. Pittafield bg oxo: 


HENDERSON & RISDON, Ann Arbor. 
Genesee Co.—J. C. DAYTON, Grand Blanc. 
Oakland Oo.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Ionia County--H. DEG ARMO, irene, 
Livingston Co.—FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 
Jackson Co.—M. LONG YEAR, Grass Lake. 

J. W. BURWELL, Livingston county. 

The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALi read improvenients and having seme 
peculiar to itself which no other machino Has. OR GAN 
Ae) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or a 7 . 

WATERS, LA’ ‘HOP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 31, 1860. 42-t£ 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME IX.—(“Hayne to Jersey.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPA DIA: 
A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, ’ 

EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES.A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous. but, Select Corps of Writers, 
fv ihio il The object of 
THE NEW AMERIOAN CYCLOP ADIA 


Is to exhibit, in » new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


{7T «8 








in 
SOLENCE ART, LITERATURE 
PHILOSOPHY RELIGION POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICIN BIOGRAPHY 
COMMERCE, ’ MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS 
LAW HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, 


MECHANICS, TRADE. ; 
With this design, the numerous Encyclopmwdias, Dice 

tionartes of special branches of study, so Populat on« 

Vérsations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger: 


man languages, have, of course, been diligently co 
ed and fompared. ‘But the NEW AMERICAN GY. 
ZEDIA is not founded on apy in 
t of 





is work \ 
ches, observations and discove: 
thoroughness ofr 
opular method has 
evity, the Editors 
much greater variety of 
m_similar work, 
'W AMERI O- 
anual ' Reference. At the 
same time an_ente * Style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. £ ah core: hag been bestowed on the 
Tepertment oy Bi 4 ography. , 
the preparation of the nt volume, nearly 
hundred colla' have ted uding persons in 
almost every part of the U. States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Hurope whose names ha’ 


, he Pab- 

lishers do not hesitate to say‘ will be anertor in oxtent, 

variety and exactness of ion to any similar pub- 

lica 44 in the English lo , 
PRICE—D 


half morocco, $43 ha 
Five volumes 


ready,.' hy 
WM. B: OWE, Agent ne Detrott, ane “4 
act as agents, will please a 
dress the Pabllaners® . 


— 


N on 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenes. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


“THE MARKETS. 


pectin aca 
Breadstufis, 

This week being that containing the National Anni- 
versary, there was little movement among dealers in 
prodnee. Marketsare very dull. The light export de. 
mand at the east continues and consequently we note no 
improvement in prices, New wheat has made its ap- 
pearance in the New York market both from the south 
and west, and is quoted at $140 to $170. From the 
signs of the barometer we should judge that we were 
about to have some fine harvest weather,whieh we have 
no doubt our farmers will make the most of. The latest 
reports from Great B.itain do not speak with favor of 
the crop prospects in that country, the weather being 
anfavorable; but still a few weeks of fine weather in 
June and July would change the aspect of the crops.— 
It is yet too soon to say much about what the pruspects 
of the sale of our crops will be, but our readers may be 

assured we will keep them thoroughly posted from week 
to week. 
The quotations for prodace are: 













Extra white wheat flour ® bbl....... -65 575 
Superfine flour-.......... ervee «i,* 52 
White wheat, ext bush... 1 D125 
White whesa' No. j, bush 116@ 120 
Red wheat, No. 1...... 1 > 110 
Corn in the strect, bush 04@ 0 47 
Corn in store, bush.... 0 46 048 
Oats, bush.... 0 28@ 030 
Rye, bush... 0 10@ 072 
Barley, @ cwt ---~ --2- ---2.--. ---- --00 12 180 
rn meal, @ cwt a >D 106 
B TOD cove conc ceca ccce cane coccce pepe 
tate aati ate... 722 14 00@16 00 
Butter, fresh roll @ ......----...---- 0 Sees 
Butter, in firkin per B.........-.....- : ; 3 

iano chn rn 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush....... 0 B® 0 26 
" Commen poet A bush...... 0 018 
Be een est qualities ®ibbluu, 400 8.00 

1 ee ualities cone 
nenitttned 94 uli % on - 223@ 850 
Clover myer g bush of “Sea 400@ 425 
Timothy see PF bugh..c.ccccreceeee 8 ae 
Hay, timothy, @ ton..-..---....------ 8 O@I11 00 
Hay, marsh, # ton.--...------eece..-- 600G 800 


Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market of the week presents nothing 
new; all kinds of meat remain pretty steady, as they 
are about as low as they can be got. The New York 
and Albany markets, though each had a less number of 
cattle by nearly a fourth than there was last week, and 
eattle men hoped for an advance, shows rather a decline 
on al) the common kinds. Very extra cattle bring 5 cts. 
tn the Albany market, live weight, and but 934 estimate 
in New York. We do not perceive that any cattle have 
Deen sold from this State in either market for the past 
three weeks. There isa very large supply of sheep and 
jambs in the eastern market. In the Detroit market 
easttle have sold at rates varying from 2% to 83g, but the 
latter price is only given for the best. Sheep are offer- 
ing more freely and good fair wethers fit tokill are worth 
from 2 25 to 250 perhead. Lambs range from $1 to 1 50. 
Dressed hogs are worth 63g cents. Hides sell at 53¢ an 
Gcents. Calf skins at 9 cents, : 


Wool. 

There is not much to say about wool this week. The 
trade isin a great measure on the decline, the greater 
part of the clip being sold, Prices in nearly all places 
remain steady at last weeks rates, the buyers still holding 
on, and picking up rapidly whatever clip are offered.— 
The necessity of farmers attending to the wheat and 
hay crops is also having its effect, and those who have 
not gold, are holding on quietly with the design of see- 
ing what the future will work out forthem. The prices 
given are as quoted last week: 


Fall diged. fioxtan BR ccaseniscgacen <0 angel 
find ree age 
mmon coarse fleeces.-.--..--------- 22-00 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 


$50,000 Worth of Gifts!!!! 

buted among the purchasers of our GOLD 
geared RE ee et oes 

cil wi e 3; Gold Spring e 
cntee f to each parbhoats, worth from $2,50 to $100,.— 
Gold Pencil without Pen $8; Gold Spring Locket, Jesse 
sise than the above, $8, and a Gift to each purchaser, 
worth from $1.50 to $15. The following is a Schedule 
of property, one of which will be given to every pur- 
chaser of our Pencils and Lockets at the time of sale, as 
a divident due our patrons, to be sent by Mail or Ex. 
press, immediately upon receipt of the money, 

Gold Hunting Case Watch 
25 Pat. Lever Go! ces g , vworth ins. eames 
. 1 Gold Hunting Case Watche 
25 Pat. Pever Go w ane a nto ts. 1818 
. Ley. Gold open atches, “ we Y 

Bee rsdea athe tay Be Hie 
50 Lepine Ladies open old watches, be 
100 Pat. Lecer Silver Hunting Case Watches, 25.. 2,500 









200 = do do open face do 15., 8,000 
200 Gold Vest Chains...........--.-. worth 15.. 8,000 
200 Ladies Gold Chains............-. “ 15,. 8 

200 Gold Bracelets.......-----cece.. “ 12., 2,400 


do -  ieinghpd ih peated tl asd « 10.. 2,000 

200 Cameo Sets, breastpin and ear-rings “ 10.. 
160 Garnet - yo > sed 
100 Lava io o C) “ 
100 Coral do po do ” 10.. 1,000 
300 Gents’ California Diamond Breastpins, worth $6; 
300 wairs of Sleeve ee ra $3 to $6; Ear Rings 
from $1.50 to $6; Sets a 
ns, from $6 to $18; and 
a variety of other articles Detng manumctared at 
aftime. No risk! as we will 69 take back the 
goods and refund the money, parties are dissatified 
after receiving them, *, 5 ter setekee, write Name, 

unty and name ost Offie in. 
sa siting Address WOLVERTON & CO. 
26-1t No. 429 Broadway, New York. 


HOWDB'’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 





te F 
INZE MEDALS at American Institute 


Hows's SCALES FOR ALL Usxs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
ona floor, and cealy Temoved, 

No Check : No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
frietion received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
er Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken 
for Circular one ne wh acount of 
es wi r at Ver- 
‘AMES G. DURES 


of 
t State Fairs, to @. DUD 
— ‘General Western Agent, 98 Main st. 
44-1y Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 
OR SALE at Purina) AS Witton man 
"8 











added ; and 4 
Fine his city, Detrait — ye 
ER f LAST YEAns 
epee 
Be ae tea aS dwees ore, Rumouny, Clozel Bares 


106 Woodward Ave. Detreit, 


MANUFACTURED BY COX,HIBBS & CO, THREE RIVERS, 





COX & ROBERT’S PATENT THRESHER AND CLEANER FOR 1860! 











MICHIGAN. 


inet 





HE above is a view of the most perfect and economi- | motion, with three sets of shaking fingers having an up- 
T cal Threshing Machines extant, and we would call | lift motion, the grain that passes through the concave is 
the attention of the Farmers and Threshers to this | carried by the vibrating motion of the separator to the 
celebrated Machine, which is now takiug the preference | fan, while the straw at the same time and by the same 
over all others where they have been introduced, for Lege bo carried through, and coming in contact with 
the following reasons: the shaking fingers, gets such a thorough shaking that 
Finst—They are less complicated in their construc- | scarcely a single grain can be found with the straw as it 
tion than any other machine; they are not so liable to | leaves the machine. 

t out of rig, and will run full one fourth lighter,; Tamp—Their speed is equal to any other machine, 
threshing as much with eight horses as others with ten —— from four to seven hundred bushels per day, 
and twelve. with eight and ten horses. 

Sxconp—Perfection is combined with simplicity and | Fourra—The fan and seives are large, works free, re- 
ease of draft. These machines commence separating at | quiring no attention other than regulating the blast, and 
the cylinder, the concave is perfurated, and nearly three- | cleans the grain suitable for market. 

fourths of the grain falls through on the bottom of th The improvements over the last year’s machines con- 
separator (which is built very tiebt), having a vibratin | sist in working the Separator with a double crank, so 





constructed that the end shake is entirely taken off,{be produced, but we deem it Ceses biish 
and the shoe receiving its motion from the crank of the chem but will refer those omer wah tocatiefe ‘im 
3 weir. O. PRUTZMAN Thies ai 
. ©. » Three Rivers, Mi ki 
Wu. P, MORRISON, Fabius, 

LA Elkh « 


A. CO, LAMB, ar’ 

ELIHU WARRINER Battle Creek, « 
JOHN HARTMAN, Mottvile, . 
SANFORD CORY, Lawton, “ 


oe : 
levaters are also used to carry the tailings back into 
the cylinder. 

They are zlso building several kinds of Horse Powers. 
Their 8 and 10 horse improved Patent internal double 
pg Power is recommended a3 being the most durable 
n use for heavy work. 

Robert's Patient Single-geared Power is a very light 


4 « 
runnin wer, and one that we would recommend for GEOR i « 
light dv for four or six horses, maby RENDOLE, = 


Oak, 
Orders fi d i 
Endless Chain,;Powers, from 1 to 2 horse, built with srrcr errata ce bciny weamenthediebcey « tate 


ness, 

wrought iron links instead of cast iron, by which allac-| For furthe ticul 

cidents from breakage are avoided. J P age “8 UbK, HIBES & Go,” 
2-2m 


Testimonials from the best farmers in the county can Ture Rivers, Mich. 








The Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand this season at the Stable of W. G. McGREGORY, 46 East Larned Street, Detroit. Season to com- 
mence with May Ist and to close on the 15th fey next. 
e 
ason, or $25 to insure a mare with foal. Season money psyable in advance of service; insurance 
Bab gale Fy «Toh. 1st, 1861. Persons parting with mares before foaling will be held responsible for insur- 
ance money. Good we aang ante for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All accidents or 
escapes at the risk of the owner, : 
LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK 
is half brother to Jupiter, Eureka, Mohawk, Plowboy, &c., the fastest horses on Long Island. He was sired by 
New York Black Hawk, who was by Andrew Jackeon out of the famous trotting mare Sally Miller. 
Andrew Jackson was by Ydung Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
ine. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was @ daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 
db 7 


2 The dam of Long Island Black Hawk was 9 thoroughbred racing mare, that had proved herself good at all dis- 


tances from one to four miles, 
W. G. McGREGORY, 
For further particulars address i i Street Hast, Detroit. 


18-2m 46 
Black Hawk Trotting Stallion 


PROPHET. 


HIS fine “ Biack Hawk,” will be kept for thy ot season, on the farm of his owner (Wm. Smythe Farmer) 
pesto en co., Michigan. 

in the township of Pi ne, agg hs! —s ape is Reeatietibien 

DESCRIPTION—“ Prophet” is six years old, a black or dark bronze chestnut, small white star, soft silk 
hair, 15% hands high, weighing 1,150 pounds; for muscular development, activity style, and general action, he is 
not su by any horsein Western Michigan: he has e his mile inside of three minutes though untrained. 

PE. TOREL— ophet was bred by Lewis Beers, of Bridport, Vt, sired by “ Prophet” (owned by G. A. Aus- 

tin of Orwell, Vt.), he by Hill’s Vermont or old Black Hawk, by Sherman Morgan by Justin Morgan. Dam b 4 
Foote’s Teniitonten, by Harris’ Hamiltonian, by Bisbap's; by imported Messenger. The dam of “Austin Prophet 
was sired by Sir Charles, he by Duroc, who was also the sire of American Eclipse. Lady Walker, the grand dam 
of Prophet, was by Tippoo by Tippoo Sultan.” 


i a 
I will keep st the same place my “CLEVELAND BAY” horse, 


LONE STAR. 


LONE STAR was bred by me, is four years old,dark b&y, Dlack 1°8s, mane, and soll 10 hands high, weighing 
: ti da i fd h ral farm horse. TERMS—$5 for insurance. 
ing Fou eed tere action and specimen a? — t and gen WM AMYTHE FARMER 


The Superior Trotting Staliion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


RED from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this season at the stables of the subscriber on the Pontiac 
B Road, at the Greenfield House, six miles from Detroit. 


TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 

K ABDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands high, and of a particn- 
ener oot strong muscular form, with his body set low on powerful limbs. For style af action this colt nas 
no superior, and as he has never been for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth ana age, 
he is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong constitution. Asa horse calculated to breed —— ace 
tive, useful farm and road stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, he is 


red to the public. 
~~ ° PEDIGREE. Sans 
OEBUCK ABDALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred from A la! e' 
a re ee into this State at an expense of over $2,000, in 1855. ‘Abdalla 
Mambrino; and he by imported Messenger. The dam of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew Barnes mare, (we 
knownin New York,) b b ne od her dam by Decatur by Henry, that ran against Eclipse; Pnillips was by 
dam by im essenger. 
Se ie of uck ‘Abdallah is Lady Washington by the trotting stallion Washington, sire of Rose of 
Washington; he by Napoleon; he yy Young Mambrino; he by Chancellor, out of a mare sired by imported Mes- 
senger; and he again by imported Messenger. Napoleon's dam was by Commander; he by Commander, he by 
imported Messenger. mmander’s dam was by hg eer Light ey said to have been by English Eclipse. 
It will thus be seen — y 1 — sides — bdallah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated Mes- 
h can have at the present time. 
sens PRosbuck Abdallah will be limited to twenty-five mares only, n addition to Ge ear oe pprenrioter, 


particulars apply to lo Be 
Gremnela ayne Co., Mich. April 4, 1860. 14 Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road, 


MAGNA CHARTA, 


rve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of July, at $50 the season. A mare served and not prov- 
ey can be returndd the newt eoagen (or another in her Pee) without extra charge. 

MAGNA CHARTA'S perrmnepees last seeson are unparallele 

the Utica Horse Show in 2:373¢, on a half mile track. 

In August, at the Kent County Show, Grand Rapids, in 2:413%{, on a sammer fa" low. 

At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:36, on a heavy half mile track (equalling the Great Western champion 

r in competition for the same premium, 

— Michigan State Fair heating stallions of all ages with ease in 2:46, 
At the Kalamazoo Horse Show in October he made a third heat 2:833¢. 
ey eae sent to the horse will be pastured at fifty cents a week. 

Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860, 











by any four year old. He trotted in June at 


F. V. SMITH & CO. 





ief by Abdallah ; he by | $30 
h Chief was th ( ‘4 


1860. STONE PLOVER. 1860. 


HIS IMPORTED thoroughbred horse will make his Fall season at Cvoper's Co ° 
T mouth, Wayne county, Mich. commencing on the 15th of July. Pree SEIN EEN EM Ply 





TERMS 
STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United States, and stands at the lowest 
price, ~ aed $30 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an approved note given for the 
amoun 


d pasture farnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All escapes and accidents to be 


Goo 
at the risk of the owner. 

Stone Pl bred by thé Right Honea Bit Bore ee tees in North sh 

ne Plover was bre: e Rig! onorable Earl Spencer, a orp in Northanmptonshire, England, an 
was foaled in the spring of 1850; was sold at his annual sale of yearlings ™ 1851 to Count Bethyany. cid _— 
was out of the possessiou of the Count until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England 
previous to his importation into Michigan. 

Btone Plover was sired by the renowned Cotherstone,winner of the Derby in 1848; his dam was Wr neck, by 
Slane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and of Princess. winner of the Oaks, and one of the mos: 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own brother to Stilton, winner of the great Metro- 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wryneck was out of Gitana by Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1882 
and 1838, of the winner of the St. Ledger in 1828, and of Trampoline, the dam of imp. Glencoe; Gitana was out 
of Miss ef by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in 1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 
Leger in 1820, Walton was by the great St. Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 178%. The 
te — whence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is thus shown to be in the first rank for stoutness and high 

reedin, 

Catheratone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and is by Touchstone out of Emma by Whisker, the dam 
of imported Trustee. Touchstone is now 81 F poi old, and requires no comment, as his yn eny by their unpar- 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are hel Tonie, the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 7% mare, and Newminster, 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. Amongst his progeny may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, Mendicant, winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, Lord of the Isles, Annandale, Storm, Touchwood, 
and others. Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his owner as a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred nptothat date. At New Market in 1848 he won the Riddlesworth stakes of 
$4,500 ; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 80th of May won the Derby stakes of $21.000; on the 21st of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in September ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000; the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Marxet meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
of $6,825. Cotherstone was then sold to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
vate breeding establishment up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing. 


Calendar and Stud-book. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height, standing on particularly short, 
strong legs, and is of eat length, strength and substance. He is warranted a sure foal getter. Independent of 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style and action of trotting, 

age and farm horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and grea: 


"beauty of form, Lm | himself of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and superb 
is 


action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tur 
in Great Britain He is also free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and is perfectly sound in the wind. 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Mic n, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for s premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by ap 
member of the Society. These colts are now coming forward as yearlings, and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E. Arnold of Dexter John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
of Kalamazoo, L. 8. Treadwell of Hudson, A. D. Power of Farmington, and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 
ber rofers for the character of the colts of Stone Plover. All show that this horse has the power of transmitting 
his best qualities and of stamping his progeny with his characteristics. 

For further particulars address the subscriber, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


16 
§B™ Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make a fall season at the farm of the subscriber at per's 
Corners, Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich., to commence the 20th July and to terminate the last day of October. et 


ADMIRATION. 


: ae Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes. 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. All mares proving nc: 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of ary 
kind, He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one of 
the most perfect thoroughbred horses iu England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce stock that will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jirst prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the jiret prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. He served a few mares in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 
Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of Texas, now ry ag, bpm imported las: 








Reaping and Mowing Machines. 


JOHN REILLY. -cce cows cone cove. --eece--WM. N. ELLIOTT. 
LIOTT: 
NILES, MiCHe, REIELY &§ EL P 


DEVON CATTLE. Ponape ae nay esd 
pan pementny lp yht a few naa Bade REILLY’S BADGER STATE 


B d Hxrress, from three months to : a 
two gees cla Wo tavite cepecial attention to the tact Reaping & Mowing Machine 
JOHN REILLY, PATENTEE. 


STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 


J. BALLARD & SOWS, 

















t the pedigrees of all our breed animals and their 
parse g oreen record in the Devoe Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect pedigree with every animal; 
that = Se pedigree that shall trace the animal on every They also manufacture 


side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
to importation from the most reliable herds in Eng: | S¢¢a™ Bagipee, meh bps oe ada lows,and 
1 stings. 


WHITES PIGEON, MICHIGAN. 
THIS REAPER AND MOWER took the First Pre- 





Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 

oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 

Railroad free of charge. 24-8m mum at the Unite a Btates F alr in. Chicago last Fall; 
Ht HORN TT at the Wisconsin State rin waukee, 

SHORTHO CA LE. White Pigeon, 8t. Joseph co., Mich., 

WILL BELL a few head of Shorthorn Cattle, male ‘April, 1860, 

and female. . B, CRIPPEN. rr 

Coldwater, May 1, 1860, 8-4m 


@. S. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MICH., 





15-6m 
ARD TIMES NO MORE. An rson 
Claas oF Gentleman) in the United Staten, 08 
a capital of from $3 to $7, can enter into 
Py ped ond sesportedie pominens, by kere srom $5 to 
y can be realized. For cu ess 
BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE, | {nid stamp) Re A & 00>, 
Fe SALE, twenty head of pere bred Shorthorn stock,| 9-[8w 41 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia. 


bred frem recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers. Horse F owers, + espa and 


8 Cc 
ovi, Oakland co., Mich. pars 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse wees) tg Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 














Gorn and Cob rn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Oross-cut and Circular Saw Mill sggeerd ae 


Smut Machines, PENFIE % 
No, 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 

a ose of a number of his young stock CAST STEEL BELLS, 

on li terms, and he calls the attention of those who | FOF Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 

Factories, &c., 





An © unity is now given.to breeders 
re  eoleotion m stock bred po the best horses FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
that have ever been introduced into Mich’ or the AVE been tested in al) climates, Euro 


and Ameri- 

estern States. The list comprises colts from ten ca, Weigh less; cost less per pound; have bette 

months to five years old, of thoroughbred, halfand three- | tones; can ns heard farther than ether bells, They coat 
marter bred, and full bred Srotting parentage on_both | 50 per cent. less than 

aides. —S them are some of the closest bred and THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 

fallest bic 


where, algo oe, Seposapas exmuien cote & Re und any Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 


Bos- 
imparted Stoneplover, Abdallah Vermont Black | BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Hawk ‘and a a Black Hi wk, all of them re-| Or on short notice, Such bells will nearly pay 
dress - 








Tercast on sh 
style an for Steel Bells of i mM 
“FERRE le cco. | eee abet MEE at FOS 
. * 8 or Van 
April 4th, 1660, 14tf, Detroit, Mich. “ly = 7 08 Main st, Buffalo, N. 'Y. 





'y into New Orleans, where he was sold by the executors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
may be addressed for further particulars, A. L. HAYS. 


Marshall, Mich., 1860. 10-tf 


The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


wus stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the village of Farmington, Oskland 
coat, Mich., commencing April 4th. 

KEMBLE JACKSON will stand at $20 the season. Money to be psid when mare is first served or a good nove 
even, for the amou: 


nt. 
pasture furnished at fifty cents a week. All accidents and escapes at owner's risk. Season to close op 


the 30th day of July, 1860, 
Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way 2 .) 
the gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1 The property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess Cuv.,N. Y. Sire, 


Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to Iola. 
Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 


Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria's dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 
by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 
Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
—— Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 
re 


Lady Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, by Imp. Messenger. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. ~ a) 7. oS F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 








The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October 1st, 1860: 


At Spring Brook Farm, near the village of Farmington, on Monda Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 
At Bote, Root's, Plymouth, on Friday and Saturday of each week daring the season, st 
PEDIGREE.—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack; color black; good proportions: fourteen hands high; 

nine years old this spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia; g. sire, “Mammoth” of Spain. Dam, the 

a ae Gift Jenny. 

ERMS.—For Mares, ten dollars the season. money to be paid, or a good note at three months given when the 

Mare is first served. All mares at the owner's risk. 

Jennies will be served at fifteen dollars the season. 

The subscriber, wishing to purchase all the mules got by said Jack, will pay trom $25 to Fa for all sound muies 
sired by him. The mules to be delivered, of sound and healthy formation, at the Spring Brook Farm, at the age 
of five months—bargains in all cases to be made before the mare is put, in which case no charge will be made for 
the use of Jack. George F. Gregory is authorized to contract for the ules, and his contracts will be fulfiled by 
me. I will give a premium of $10 for the Best Mule, and one of $5 for the Fattest Mule, to be determined by die- 
interested men after the mules are delivered to me. 

March 20, 1860, F, E. ELDRED. 





The Young Bashaw Stallion 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


WILL STAND for mares the coming season, at the Springbrook F , sdjotnihg the vill f Farmi Oak- 
land county, Mich, commencing ‘ABril 12, closing Au; Z t fist, at $1 the — = fio to inoue. en 
j < of Islan ackson: oe 
Is Blood Bay, seat beets high, foaled July 5, 1855. ‘Sire, Tone by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder.— 
y bay Dy dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger, Young Bashaw by the Imp. Tri- 

: Messenger. . E,. ELDRED, Detett. 
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